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DEDICATION 



The General A^sembiv of the United Nations passed 
a resolution declaring that the year 1981 be known as 
**The International Year of the Disabled Person/' This is a 
tribute to the many professional and laypersons who have 
quietly been working to assist handicapped persons and 
help us better understand their needs. 

Over a period of years. I have personan:> observed 
vocational teachers with their unique methods of encour- 
aging students to achieve their goals. Many of these 
teachers only partly realize how knowledgeable and cre- 
ative they a^^- I would like to dedicate.this book to the 
many vocatibaff-KteacKers and coordinators who dally 
rebuild confidence, rekindle hope, dnd impart knowledge 
to the young people who are bet apart by handicaps or 
learning disabilities and not especially welcomed by 
society in generaL 



There are as many approaches in dealing with ihte 
handicapped student as there are teachers. Theco«Ilection 
of articles here seems to me to blend both theory and 
practical approach. It is this editor's hope that the readers 
will glean an undersatnding here, a strategy thgre, that 
will enable them to initiate a new approach or reinforce 
alreudy existing ctessroom procedures. If this be the case, 
your eduor wii] have achieved her goal. 

This editor is indebted to all she encountered in her 
professional career— those who assisted her as well as 
those who challenged her. Of special note; my eternal 
thanks to my husband, Kennit, for his understanding and 
support during these extremely chalienging years. 

; ' ' M,j,p. 
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FOREWORD 



Prepared by the 
NEA Committee on .Education of the Handicapped ^ 



Public Law 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, the major 
federal education legislation for providing a free appropriate educaiion for all handi- 
capped children, must be in compliance with Section ,504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. Pan D of Section 504 states, in part: *^ 

The^quality of the educatiofial services provided to handicapped students must be 
equal to that of the scrtftes provided to nonhandicapped studeiits; thus, handi-^ 
capped students' teachers must be trained in the ins-truction of persons with the 
handicap in-question and appropriate materials and equipment must be avaiiakle. 

This federal regulation is supported by NEA policy. Point fe) of NEA Resolution 79=32, 
Education for All Handicapped Children, reads: 

The appropriateness of educational methods, materials, and supportive services 
must be determined in cooperation with classroom teachers. 

In the context of federal education policy and -NEA policy, members of the NEA 
Committee on Education of the Handicapped have reviewed Teaching Handicapped 
Students Vocational Education. IVjembers of the Committee are teachers of Engiish, 
social Studies, mathematics, special education, and science, who teach both general and 
handicapped students in elementary and high schooh 

The Committee cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of teachers of regular 
and special education working together. Jhe Committee would also like to urge both 
groups of educators to use these publications in teaching content areas to handicapped 
students. Members of the Committee were particularly pleased4hat teachers wrote these 
materials, in an effort to successfully teach the handicapped in the least restrictive 
environment. Because of their firsthand knowledge of proper teaching strategies, teachers 
are the best source of informatiDn to aid their colleagues 

The NEA supports P.L. 94-142 because the Association is committed^to education 
prqcesses which allow all students to become constructive, functibhing members of their 
communities. To this end, when handicapped students are appropriately placed in 
glassrooms with nonhandicapped students, teachers need instructional strategies which 
provide for individual learning difference. This is not new. However, most regular 
education teachers have not been trained, as mandated bylaw, in pre^service or in-service 
experiences to work with students with handicapping conditions. Teachers are eager to 
carpy ou^he mandate of the law, but they may Ihy away from or even object to teaching 
these students because of this lack of training. 

. The so-called "mainstrearned'' classroom presents new challenges to regular class- 
room teachers b !cause of the added responsibility of teaching studerits with handicapping 
conditions. Jt is particularly important, therefore, to understand the student with a . 
handicapping condition as a whole person in ofder to emphasize this commonality among 
all students, " * 



The Editor 

Mary Jane Palomaki is a teacher of Child Care and 
Development and Director of the Early Childhood Cen- 
ter, Delaware County Vocational-Techniral Schools, 
Broomall, Pennsylvania, Her selections lor this took 
represent materials which she feeis are especially perti-^ 
nent and practical for vocational education classroom 
teachers. 
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it appears that there is, no such thing as an equa^ 
educatipD. There fe only, at best, an equal opportunity to 
■obtain an education. Sp^cifitf ^IsabiHiies may limit stu- , 
dents from selecting certain careers. 

The thrust in education today in^the United Stales is ^ 
toward accommodating the excepiional student in the 
pubHc schoo^setting. Recent federal legislation requires 
that physically and mentally disabled students be edu- 
"cated with their nondisa bled peers to the greatest extent 
possibje. As a consequence, an increasing number of ' 
young people with physicaldisabihties are now attending 
^ regularschools and are being integrated in regular classes: 
the blind, the partially sighted, the deaf and hard of 
hearing/inflividuall with orthopedic or neuromusciilar 
impairmeny, and those with chronic health problems. 
_Like their nondisabled peers, these students h^ve goals 
that are not much different from their peerr, Thtfre is ho 
"psychology of disability/' 

The high school siudent who has some impairment is 
first and foremosr'an adolescent=with the ^^a.iie basic ; 
needs, desires, and hopes common to all adolescents. 
Physically disabled adolescents, Jike their nondisabled 
peers, may have ho problemsVfew probJems, or mapy 
problems> When problems exist, they are not necessarily 
related .to their disabiilty. But the fact remains that for 
some students^ physical impairment will directly or indi- 
rectly present obstacles to icademic, career, and personal- 
sociaf adjustments. 

We can'perhaps^ best express our phijosophy'by the 
9 words 'of Leo Bijscaglia, and we hope*you will at least 
remember them as you work with your disabled student. 



* Remember that the disabled are their own persons. 

'9 

® Remember that each person who is disabled is differ- 
ent» and no matter what label is attached for the conve- 
nience of others, is still a totally. "unique*' person, , . , 



JTRdDUCTION 




• Remember that the persons v. 'Ah disabilities are p^r- 
sons first and disabled individuals secondly. These per- 
sons have the same right to selA-actualization as any 
others— at their own rate, in their own way, and by means 
of their own tools. Only ihey can suffer their non-being or 
find iheir **seives." ^ 

« 

• Remember that the disabled have the sam.e needs that 
you haye, to love and be loved, to learn, to share, to grow 
and to experience, in the same world you live in. They 
have no separate world. There is only one w'orld. 

\ 

® Remember that the disabled have the same right as you 
to fall, to fail, to suffer, to decry, to cry, to curse, to 
despair. To protect them from these expefi^nces^is to keep 
sthem from life. " ' - 

*'^Remember that only those who are dibbled can show 
or tell you w^at isipossibleTor them. We who serve them 
must be atteiitive, attuned observers. * 

^ • Remember that the disabled must do for themselves. 
We can supply the alternatives; the possibilities, the neces- 
sary tpols=but only they can put tiiese things i nto action, v 
We can only stand fast, be present to reinforce, encour- 
age, hope and help, when we cam 




• Reimember that the disabled, like ourselves, are entitled 
to life ^we know it. They, too, must decide to live it fully 
in peace Joy and love, with what they are and what they 
have, or to sit back in lacrimal apathy and await death, 

© Remember that persons with disabilities, no matter 
how disabled, have a limitless potential for becomini = 



not what we desire them to become, but what is within 
them to become, l ' * - . . ■ \ 



room, as many people believe, The world is a classroom. 
All mankind are teachers. There is no meaningless 
experience. , . = . ^ ' 



*® Remember that the disabled must find their owh 
manner of doing things, . . . There are rnqny ways of tying 
shoes, drinking from a glass, finding one*s way to a bus 
stop. There are many ways of luarning and adjusting. 
They must find the best way for them. . ^ ■ 



^ Remember that all persons with disabilities have a right 
to honesty about themselves, about you, and about ihehr 
condition. To be dishonest with them is the most terrible 
disservice one caa perform^ Honesty forms the onlv solid 
base upon which all growth can take place.,.. 



® Remember that the disabled also need the world; and 
others, in order to learn. All learning does not take place 
in the protected environment of the home or in a class- 



(Adapted from Uuitlunce and Stdppori Services ffi^h Schtiul 
Siu den is with Ph v sic a I Disub Hi ties, Te c Fi h i l a 1 d u c a d o ri R e - 
search Center, Inc., 1978.) - 
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1. A POINT OF VIEW 

by Mary Jane^Pa.Iom^ki 



The author is also 1he Editor of this took. Shi is a teacher of Child Care and 
Deyfilopmeiii and Director of the ^rly Childhood Center, Delaware County, 
Vocational-Technical Schools, BroomalL Pennsylvania, • 



I still Fcmamber my, first ex^erienGeswr^^han^ 
capped student, eveh though it was more than 15 years 
^goT It in an advanned sewing class in a qomprehen» 
sive high schooL Om of the students asked^me to check 
the length of her skirt hem. I folded the fapric under and 
as my hgnds brushed against her legs, they came in con- 
tact with something hard— two wooden legs. I tried, and 
hopefully succeeded at the time, to keep my '^itock from 
showing. 1 knew that she had anawkwardv't.alk.butlhad 
never checked into it any furtter. . 

The following year I had another student who had 
three fingiri missing on her right hand, I recall asking her 
Quietly arid In private how I could, help her with her 
/iWing-prGjec me like 

everyonAlie; no batter, no worse/" To my amazement, 
she successfully completed a tailoring project of a wool 
skirt and a lined ^sleeveless jacket— plaid, no less. 

Those two students provided my first epxeriences 
with physically haliaicapped students in the blassrobm. 
Later, I hgd students with cerebral pa^y. One in particu^ 
jar 'had a ve^ defeatist and negative attitude about her 
^abilities. When she took her first written test, her paper 
j ooked as if she h ad tafkan-th g ri ^ ht f ac t s , put thtm I r 
large basket andj'after shuffling them a bit, poured them, ^ 
out onto he^paper After several telephone calls,.! found 
out how I c^uld hblp hef learn to get £|cts^traighf. From 
her doctor I learned that she could do^ything that a ^ 
JO-year-old child coyld do,' as fir as lifting and physical 
activity was concerned ^ 

I also learned that.ihe had to think in order to 
pc^rform a physical activity that we would do automata 
oally. Only through conscious effjft^could she walk in a 
normal fashion ahd stand up straight, giving herself silent 
sequential directions. This same mental effort was rc4**^' 
quired to pet in or out of a chairs 

Armed with these f^LCts^ t proceeded to insist, slowly, 
^Imly, and very ^consistently that she meet the same, 
rdquireihenti as other students, within the limits set by her 
doctor. There were some tears, and! had to talk to some' 
of her classmates, who thought I was beirig unfair to her. 



As she progressed, however, the classmates* resistance to 
my methods disappeared. She was never allowed ift the 
kitchen at home, so making Jello was an achievement. 
Having her in class for 15 hours a week for two years 
made the progress more visible. I still have contact with 
her; she has an interesting ^nd well^Qaying job, requiring 
quite a bit of responsibility. 'The work is npt with young 
children, but in an area for, which she had greater ability 
and aptitude. \ 

In our Early Childhood Center, we have had several 
|ireschoo| children with serious disabilities, and the most 
difficult problem for me wa&to,make my students undf*r- 
'stand that they were not bei^ggood to the child when tiicy 
treated him or her differently. We, in cooperation with the 
parentsrset up guidelines that wer? to be fpllowad in 
dealing with the child. Again, it take.s great consistency 
and detenhijiation, sprinkled wjth liberal doses of warmth 
and affection, to see progress in young people. I remem- 
bef one child with hip problems who was d^elighted when I 
told her in a very busii|esslike voice to stop what she was 
doing, itnmediately, 

fn September our class lists have some handicapped 
U deuts i de nti fied j but theie is anuthei dUp that is Tiot= 
identified. These are the learning disabled and^^^otion^ 
ally damaged students. They drift by, never really learn- 
ing anything wellj with poor attendance records, usually- 
disliking school and aduhs in general. These young peo^' 
ple^re ofteii unhappy, sometimes scared, and narrow in 
scope and experience. 

This ia when being a good teacher is ^ little like^being 
a good detective. Most vocational classes have a certain 
pferpentage of these students. Whether they ctiose a voca- 
tion or whether one is chosen for them, they exist and 
must be dealt with. Perhaps if a teacher had these students 
only once a day or three times a week, they could slide by 
without having to deal with th^ir problems, but with IS 
hours a week, there must be some acceptable solutions 
found for mutual'survivaL 

Three hours a day, five days a week, and up to three 
years in one shop can be a tremendous advantage for both 
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Student and vocational teacher. Hopefully, both teacher 
and student, when they get to know each other well, will 
learn to respect each other. Another benefit is the fact that 
many, young people are searching for' role models, and 
this type of classroom can provide for that need. 

The first month and most of the second month of 
school are spent in close dbservation of my new students. 
I am looking for certain learning styles, as well as testing 
and checking reading abilities and levels(weare fortunate 
to have a leading teacher in our vo-tech system), 1 am also 
looking for physical problems that show up in the actions 
of the student, their attention span, and social as well as 
general intelligence— to list a few of the items. 

Many vocational students appear to be right-hemi- 
sphere learners, learning better^by hands-on experience 
first, then '"backing up" to the ihtfory. They like to dis- 
cover for themselves, tend to be more creative, and learn 
concepts better by story. It is more difficult for them to 
learn in a formal classroom setting. Since many of the 
teachers in the comprehenilve schools, use more left- 
hemisphere activities, supn as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, sequential or analytical activities, these students 
are at a disadvantage. When critics of education cham- 
pion the theme Back to Basics, they arc confinuing to 
place these learning disability students at a disadvantage. 
Once I am reasonably certain of my students' learning 
style and can direct their classroom work toward that 
style, the tension eases up almost, imrrediately. 

Another major stumbling block is reading difficul- 
ties. Fortunately in my class there are advanced students 
who had, or may still have, reading problems; they are 
able to put new students with poor reading levels at ease. 
Students need to continue learning how Jo read in my 
^ class, 1 wijl help them, but 1 refuse to carry them without 
ifeal effort on their part. For students who have trouble 



witn readmg, 1 use the um/onlerhent in my IBM t^^^^ 
writer. I have found that fewer sentences to a paragraph, 
wider margins, and all material double spaced is less likely 
to overwhelm, the.student, (I liken it to a young child who 
' sees a big heaping of food on a small platter. The child 
would be more likelylo eat if there wer^ smaller amounts 
on a large platter.) 

Some of the physical problems that have shown up 
through observation ar^ many cases of anemia and 
^migraine headaches, several casps of hyperglycemia™the 
^ normal "not enough of the right foods" iathe diet— lack 
©f sleep and sleeping problems, and emotional problems^ 
causing the physical body to^break down^ (Someone once 
asked me h jw I knew when a student ha.d made progress. 
One of my measures of improveijient is if migraine head- 
aches disappear compjetely.) Thpe are all in tharange of 
normal, but the degree of occurrence is often mire than 
normal and leads not only todefinite school problems but 
problems in personal relationships as well. 



Attention span can be lengthened, and wo have seen 
examples in both the Early Childhood Center and in the 
high school classroom. One student I knew had the atten- 
tion span of a "peanut," When she decided she was not 
"dumb'' (at the time she was on a third-grade readmg 
level), she decided to lengthen her attention span herself, 
One day while I was explaining some new'material, the 
students were sitting on chairs that wre placed in a circle. 
The student in question was sitting two chairs away frbni' 
me. After about ten minutes, she very quietly got up and 
sat oh the floor immediately in front of her chair, I looked 
over at her and saw that she was paying very close atten- 
tion to what I was saying, so I let it go. Ten minutes later, 
she quietly got up and resumed her original seat. After 
class was over. I talked to her about it, and she said, 
"When I change my physical position I can listen to what 
yoii are saying lunger," And jhe amazing thing, no one 
else copied her; rather they respected her efforts to help 
herself. Stretching attention span can be taught^ 

As to general intelligence, after you have the trust of 
students and ^hey tell you how they take tests, it is no 
wonder that we do not have accurate information on 
some of these special-needs students, I have developed 
some informal strategies that work for me in trying to 
figure out a student's level of ability. When I began teach- 
ing at Marple Vocational Technical School, I tried to 
keep track of every student all the time. However, when 
you have two classrooms, a storeroom, two bathrooms 
and an outside patio, it becomes an impossible task. As I 
thought about it, I adjDpted the policy of spot checking, 
giving the advanced students some responsibility, and 
, using the concept of basic trust. Students can operate 
outside the guidelines, but usually for a short time only. 
When students consistently outmaneuver, see their,boy 
friends by time arrangements, and always "play dumb" at 
—theTTf htnimertheymiust-have-at^^ ^ 
people communicate through body language, through 
slang, as well as through their dress and makeup. 

There are other ways of observing intelligence=a 
sense of humor requires ability, so does seeing a "dirty" or 
other meaning in what was said. When students observe ' 
enough to believe they havrabl^ them really - 

take off fast in quest of their goal. 
' While most^ testing has been written by tradition, 
there are many^ other ways of testing as well. Very useful 
are pWctical tests ia which the grade is obtained by com- 
pleting a specific, objective or by performing a specific 
action successfully. We use flash cards for individual - 
tests, especially on vocabulary lessons. Sometimes the test 
may take the forrn of an* advanced student helping a 
newcomer complete a certain task. It has been shown by 
experience that students who succeed in such tests have the * 
courage to try again the written test forrn and, more often 
than not, are able to test with higher scores. 
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Another suggestion is to jive students mainstreamed 
for the first time a mark dT pass/faiL When ready, a 
student can then be placed in the formal grading schedule, 
It often jivei the little extra boost needed to keep the 
student from complete discourageriient, 

A trend has been developing in my classes over a 
period of years: the students learn the Child Care and 
Development curriculum first for their personal growth, 
and then only in selected areas. Later they go back and 
learn the curriculum for the purpose of developing com* 
petency in working with^ youfig-children. The stud^ts 
who have gone through this dual process seem more likely 
to retain what academic and interpersonal skills they have 
acquired. 

Remember, what works for one person may not 
wdrk for another. But with the determination to keep 
trying, observing, aiid learning, you will develop strate- 
gies that work, for you. Some experiences from other 
^vocational teachers may help illustrate this point. 

Jim Carroll of Juneau, Alaska, is a prevocational 
special education teacher at Juneau-Douglas High 
School. Part of his job is to place and supervise special 
education students in various vocational shops. Hefe are 
several suggestions he makes for assisting students pre- 
pare for their jobs after graduation: - • 

In order to leave Juneau, it is necessary either to fly 
drgo byfefryboat. Understanding ahd being able to read 
a schedule is very necessary for jobs oulside the Juneau 
area. Alsg,* because there are four time zones in Alaska, 
the students need practice in planning when to leave in 
order to arrive on tirne. Mapreading is another very 
important student skill, and they are given instructions, 
for land and water mapreading. 

When students need to have a chat with the principal, 
Jim invites the principal to stop by the room. Discussion 
usually is ea sier an d problems are better resolved in this 
manner than in the formal atmdiphire oTt^e principaTs 
office. 

Jim Campbell teaches photo technology in the Dela- 
ware County Vocational Technical School System, Boo- 
mall, Pennsylvania. His previous teaching position was at 
; the Phjladelphia School for ^the Deaf. Snidents in his 
printing class were either deaf or had severely impaired^ 
hearing losses. Jim shares some teaching strategies that 
have worked for him and liis students. Hopefully, you 
may find them of interesf. 

JimTound that one of thf .more difficult pahs of his 
teaching preparation was to find ways of explaining 
abstract concepts to his students. Forexanlple, when the 
lesson /or the day involved the concept of grain and 
texture of photographs, the^students understood better if 
Jjm secured various grades of sandpaper. Pieces of sand- 
paper were matched with the photographs of various 
grain. Then the student could feel the sandpaper while 



studying the photo texture with a magnifying glass. The 
words grain and texture were written on the board, and 
the whole process was reinforced until the student 
understood. 

In teaching tonal vataes, his visyal aid was an old 
paint chip chart of one color, with the hues ranging from 
the lighter hue to the darkest hue. 

As a safety precaution the lights in the darkroom are 
ded into the fire alarm system. The lights blink off and on 
as the bell rings, ■ ' 

Jim makfs some suggestions about your voice and 
speaking habits when dealing with a deaf or severely 
hearing-impaired student. Face the student and speak 
clearly. It is not necessary to overenunciate^ nor is it 
necessary to raise the volume of your voice. 

When introducing a riew tool, walk over to the stu- 
dent and name the tool several times, allowing the student 
to observe you closely. Each student must have this 
opportunity. The name should also be printed on the 
blackboard. " - 

Jack OraJlnick, a Building Trades Maintenance 
instructor at the Aston Vocational Technical School, 
Aston, Pennsylvania, revealed the care behind his teach- 
ing approach to working with retarded students^ Jack 
said, *i believe in making my students feel important, 
regardless of the students' mental, physical, or emotional 
problems," Jack invariably addresses the students as 
**Miss^ or '^Mister.*' 

In Jack^s class retarded students are given a concen- 
trated program in one phase of our varied course of study. * 
For example, a physically capable student might be 
taught the manual aspects of painting, and then be 
allowed to practice for a perio^ of time. The student is 
then assigned a painting job outside the shop but within 
the confines of the school. The work is closely supervised. 
_ Jack tells us that the ultimate aim is to prepare these 
students to work with a^ainting contrac^r. The student, ^ 
on account of difficulties with reading and math, cannot 
be deper^ed upon to read labels or follow written direc- 
tions. The employer will need to be advised of the stu- 
dent's limitations in these areas and the need for explicit 
oral directions. However, he has found his students dedi- ^ 
cated and eagerto pl^le,'so they more thw^^^ for™ 
iheir lack of basic skills. 

Mainstreaming is another way to provide for the 
vocational needs of' some handicapped students. It has 
been successful for the placement and graduation of: 

• a legally blind student in Commercial Art 

• a legally blind student in Communication Tech- 
nology 

• a socially and emotionally disturbed student in 
Electronics Shop who spent much of the first 12 
years of childhood in an institution for the men- 



tally retarded but who receritly has graduated - 
from an Ivy League college with a major in 
Theoretical Electrical Ertgineering 
a wheelchair-bound student in electrical tech- 
nology 

a physically impaired student in the school employ- 
ment cooperative education program, who now 



owns and operates his own establishment 
• six hearing^impaired students now employed in 

their area of career choice. 
In sum we can say that there are as many ways of 
helping handicapped students as there are students and = 
teachers. As teacheri we should remain open to the possi= 
ble learning styles of every student. 



2. TEAM TEACHING OF SPECIALrNEEDS 
STUDENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by Ronald D. Yuill 

Team leacbing and cooperation with other subject area teachers appear to be 
the key for Lafayette, Indiana, special-needs students. The author includes in his 
article some additional pages of notes-^suggesiions of specific projects, with hints 
and results, both pro and con. These pages are included as a supplement to his 
article. Mr: Yuill ^ an Industrial Arts teacher and Department Chair, Tippecanoe 
Junior High School, Lafayette, Indiana^ ^ _ _ 



One of the ways of helping the special-needs students 
in the Lafayette, Indiana* area was to use a team-teaching 
approach. In this method a special education teacher 
(Robert Mira), a home economics teacher (Madonna 
Bennett), and an industrial arts teacher (Ronald Yuill) 
were joined together. This approach has been used for 
three years at Tippecanoe Junior High of the Lafayette 
School System* 

This program was designed for students who couldn't 
be mainstreamed into tegular classes. In designing this 
class some of the reasons considered why studants 
couldn't function in regular classes ate as follows: (1) 
Students couldn't accomplish work assigned in regular 
classis even witji additional help. (2) Class goals were too 
high for special=needs students' to accomplish. (3) Special- 
needs students were not given sufficient time to accom- 
plish tasks assigned. (4) Many special-necid£students had 
pppr socjaL behaWor W to the 

^ educatiohal process. _ _ 

In solving item one, the speciaNneeds teachar used 
his expertise in suggesting ways of helping students^ith 
different problems: (I) He checked" the reading level of 
our ciass reading assignments, of which many are done in 
the special^ed rooms under their supervision. (2) IJe pro- 
vidfd us wi^h up-to-date publications and programs for 
special-needs studems. (3) He recommended the? use of 
more visual aids and the division of stud^tsjnto ability 
groups was a helpful suggestion. (4) He requested lab 
teachers* input Sot the writing of the student lEPs. They 
were -written so that the student could accomplish the 
tasks assigned. ^ 

Special-needs teachers can help keep lab activities at 
a verbal and reading level which the students can master. 
We should all remember that special-needs students can 
learn* but it may take them longer. With this in mind, 
classroom activities should be short, simple, and to the 
point. For examp^le, If we were studying a unit on wood 
fasteners; we would take one at a time--nails» scl ^ws, etc. 
More review is also needed for two reas^ff(I) To make 



sure they have retained what you planned. (2) To help 
them retain the material longer. 

Although both of the lab teachers had nine years of 
teaching special needs inwarious ways, the special-needs 
^teacher was a great asset and strengthened the team. 
When lab activities were perfc^med, the extra eyes*of the 
home economics and special needs teacher were helpful in 
industrial arts. With this system we have had very few 
accidents in the industrial arts lab, 

Goals for special-needs students should be realistic," 
attainable, and measurable. In many cases these students 
have hao^ failure after failure. They must feel they can-do 
something even if it is very simple. Being able to accomp- 
lish a task will give the student a better self-image and 
more pride in his/her work. Many small projects which 
are completed will do more good than one which is large. 
The large projects leave more room for failure. The class 
njotto is *^0h, what a feeling coming to class not expecting 
to fail.-' We try to be^n and end t^^^^^ with some- 
thing they can do. . V =!rr— — 
Special-needs students require more tim6 to stert, 
work, and clean up. The Tippi program has a two-hour 
block for these students. The home economics, industriai 
arts, and special-needs teachers are all scheduled for the 
whole period together. The students may take the class for 
the whole year. They actually receive four times the 
amount of instruction as do the rigular students. 

Social behavior such as immature actions, namecall- 
ingjfighting, talking without permission, etc. , cause many ^ 
proWems for the special-needp students. Many discipline 
probltos arise in regular clEsses with specmi-needs stu- 
^ dents because they can't do the assigned tas^s. In this 
Voc-Ed program students are given work Jhey can 
accomplish. Examples:''*(I) Students who can measure 
and use layout tools are permitted to do so. Those who 
can't measure ^are given patterns to trace. Others may 
need help to trace the patterns. (2) Tests, written work, 
and textbook reading assignments are read to students 
who can't read. (3) In home economic*', family meals are 
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prepared by ability groups. The slowest group of students 
makes peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, the middle 
group makes toasted cheese sandwiches, and the top 
group makes chili. 

We use positive behavior modification to help our 
students with social behavior. The best method was devel- 
oped by Bob Mira. 

In this system the students are given five points p-r 
period, IPthey are good, they get to keep all of the points. 
They must give up points for being late to class, not going 
to a class prepared (e,g. no pfincil), class disruption, not 
following Instructions, and unsafe actk The points are 
totaled in math class and converted into money, five 
'points ^ U, The students may receive cash or buy items^ 
with their money. The money is raised through class 
projects. , , 

Every day after school the ninth-grade students sell 
stick candy at school to finance a class overnight trip in 
May of each year. The trip is planned by all students and 
those who have good behavior and whose parents consent 
are permitted to take the trip, - 

Poor social skills, such as being late and not getting 
along with others, cause many people to lose jobs, quit 
school, and be a failure in life. Rgle playing is used some- 
times to show how to get along with others. Seeing our- 
selves as others see us sometimes is a great help. In the 
family ^nit we discuss sex-ed, dating* and Home prob- 
lems. Students sometimes tell about problems they are 
having at home, and all try to offer suggestions. 

Each year we try to visit a fast food restaurant and to 
go to 'a fancy restaurant to qai, Table manners, ordering 
food, tips, and other problems are discussed prior to 
going, Our last comment to this is **Ybu get only one 
chance to make a gwd firstSmpreSsion." 

When selecting a project you should answer the foJ- 
lowing questions before givihg it to your students: 

K is it too difficult? Can they complete it? 

2. Is there room for error and atill have a good 
^looking project: ^ 

3. Can the project be produced safely? 

4. Will the student be proud of thd completed ... 
project? ' > ' 

^, Will the project accomplish the goal for the unit? 
6, Can this project be made simpler with fewer - 
pieces? Fewer pieces cut dpwn on the number of 
operations and thus permit a btetter project, i,e. 
less chance of mistakes. 



Sometimes teachers and other students may.need to 
do part of the work for the special-needs student. They 
realize they can't do everything and must have help some- 
times. Project completion i| a must with spedal-needs 
students. They must not be permitted to quit. Give them 
more help but don't let them quit; this will carry over in 
life and on the job.5 

Mass production projects are great for special-needs 
students because you can assign jobs according to their 
abilities, This type of production makes all students feel 
important because their job is needed as are all the others. 

When we are in the industrial^arts lab, the home 
economics and special education teachers help in areas 
assigned by the rndustriararts teacher, ' . ™ 

Home economics units are usually with only a part of 
the class at one time. One of the best units is the homt 
survival unit. In this unit one student cooks for three 
others. Usually Madonna Bennett has only one helper 
with this project. No matter who helps, the ttfachers work 
along with the students. 

With the two-hour block of tjme we have ample time 
for field trips, We study about different occupations in 
class and we Q0i view them on Iqcation, In ourjeisure 
time unit we go bowling, TlWscoring and rules are studied 
in the speciai-needs classroom. \ ^ ^ 

We play '^Monopoly" ]to give students experience of 
working with money and getting along with other stu- 
dents, "Hollywood Squares" is a fun game to use for 
reviewing. -This game is great because the teacher regu- 
lates the questions being asked; thus easier questions may 
^ be given to low-ability students. Studiiiits rfad game 
instructions in their reading class and play the games , 
during the, two-hour block of time. 

Our Students, have planned parties, teas, small banf ^ 
quets, and luncheons. In most cases* after class discus* 
sionfj the wild ideas fall aside and a good activity is 
planned and conducted. 

Most of the'funds for this program are made by the 
students. The sale of pizzii at lunch is the best money 
raiser. Stick candy takes longer to collect the same 
amount of money, A Christmas boutique was great at 
first but it didn't receive much traffic last year. A small 
amount is collected through the book rental system. 

, Additional information on this program may be 
obtained from SCHOQL SHOP - Skills Orienta- 
tion fof^EMR Students*' by Madonna Bennett and" 
Ronald Yuill, November, 1978. 
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'Supplement 



WOOD . ^ . *^ 

Projects Used ^ 

Toolbox (individual) ^ = s 

Birdhouse (individual) ^ 
"" Trivet (individual) j 

Cuttirtg boardi, sink cutouts an54 laminations (mass 

produced & individual) 

Model house (group project) 

Pinewood derby cars (individual) 

Fasteners unit-sorting and teaching aid (individual) 
~ GO^-powered oars^* MclCnight£^ 

Frustration sticks (mass produced) 
* Aggravation games (mass produced) 

Napkin rings (mass produced) 

Indian mystery sticks (mass produced) 

Poisible Projects / ^ . 

Name signs with the router 
Puzzles 
Decoupage 
Yo-Yo : 
Pencil holders 
jewelry box 
Boomerang . 

Knife holder - ^ 

Salt and pepper shakers * - - 

Toys ' ^ . ^ ^ 

Towel hook 
Key chains 

Comments ^ 

We spend more timejn this area due to the availabil- 
ity of classrooms. 

Mass production projects are great for these students 
because bf the followlngr ^^^^ V 

L Jobs can be given according to the ability of the 
^ student and the difficulty of the task. 

2, More supervilion and inspection are needed for 
quality projects, * I 

3. Go and no-go 'gauges work weir with these 
students. . 

4 Measurements should be given in metric Tor 
' fewer, mistakes. 
• 5, Attention spans should be tafcenlnto consider- 
idon wHerTassigping jobs, 



6. 

7. 



More cleanup time is needed for these studertts. 
Social behavioj also must be considered when 
assigning-jobs. 

Not all students are capable of using power tools. 
This should be determined early and stressed, ^ 



Latek fmishes are best for EMR students due to the 
water cleanup. They are inassier than regular students. 
The following areas are covered:^ ^ 

^ • Woods 

• Plastics 

1 • Electricity ^ 

• Graphic arts 

• Power 

• Metals ^ 

• Hobbies ' 

• Rex^reations 
^-•-Jobs _ 



• Drafting' 

Drafting was very hard for most of pur EMR students. 
However, blueprint reading in the models unit, the 
sketches in the pinewood derby, and LSRAV cars were a 

success. , 

GRAPHIC ARTS ^r- 

Projects Used 
Silkscreen 

1 . Stencils cut by students were bad. 

2, Stencils cut by teacher were better, but messy. 
"Letterpress » business cards and letters, Christ- 

" mas cards and assembly of the school newspaper. 

Possible Projects ^ 
Photo silkscreen / . 

Photography 

^ Offtet printing . ' 

Ditto production for the school 

Comments ; 

, The silkscreen area was fun, but very messy, Most of - 
the students had^robjems making a good stenqiK I think 
a photo process would be the answer in producing good 
stencils. Once good stencils were pn the screens,, most of 
the students got a jood.;print 

Letterpreis was a poor area for the slower studetits* 
They spilled type and spent most of their time recompos-^ 
ing. No problems were encountered once the type was set 
up in the press. A small job should be used with no smaller 
than 10 point type, but 14 point would be better. Also 
fancy type should not be us ed (waddiBg text), 

Mother's Day cirds were made using the Theriffb- 
^aphy process with the letterpress. The students thought ' 
thiS'Was neat* ' 

Gold leaf and rubber stamp making have4he same . 
problems as setting type. However, after the set up is 
made, our students will^have few problems. 
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PLASTICS 



POWER 



Projects Used 

Rotational casting - footballs and piggy banks 
Injectioh molding » screwdrivers and bottle caps 
Casting - nipkin holders and plaques 
Dip molding - coin purses and coating of tools 
Internal carving - key rings 
Vacuum forming - licanse plates 
Mechanical thermoforming - flying Sqh^iltz (modi- 
fied Frisbee) 

Possible Projects 

Night lights cast with polyester resin 
Bowl casting with reinforced polyester rfsin 

Comments 

Dur equipment in this area permitted us many differ- 
ent processes and basically all students produced the same 
projects, 

Wejiad problems working with liquids such as pour- 
ing, counting the drbps of catalyst, and spilling. 

Students using spray paint must be very closely 
suptrviscH, ^ 

We used water extended polyester (WfiP) as a resin 
rfor pur casting. It is cheaper (one-third 'to one-half the 
cost of regular polyester resin) and its curing time is 
quickfcr (30 <d 45 minutes). ^ 

electrical'' 

Projects Used / ^ 

Circuit boards - series, parallel and combination of 
both ' 
Soldering of wire 
" * Home safety 

- ^ ■'■ V 

Possible Projects 
Lamps 

Night lights (cast in "clear cast") 
Simple radio circuits 

Comment.^ ' _ 

I stressed safety all through this unit and related it jto 
student homes whenever possible, ^ 

Wft used pafiels which conlaihed buzzers, bells, 
lijhts,' switches, transforrtiers, and fuses to build basic 
urcdits/ Most students could do this if the schematic 
didn*t have any crossed wires. The components had to be 
Irt the same poBition on papfr as they were on the boards. 

Other teachers and teacher aides -^found this unit 
boring, but ntost of the students liksd it. 

Simply radio circuits would be ideal and fun for these 
students. . ^ 



Projects Used. ^ 
Disassemble 4»cycle engine , 
Name parts and functions* * 
Assemble parts 

. i 

Possible Projects 

Inspection of parts and work on own engines-^ 
possibly school nioweii 
Blade sharpening 

Commejrits 

This unit had the most excitement penerated of all 
the areas.' ^ . ^ ^ 

A demonstmtion engine was disassembled, parts and 
functions named, and then reassembled. - - - 

The students were divided into groups and did the 
above. ^ 

A milkshake was given the student who could name 
th^ most parts and functions in each group. Jellybeans 
were given, students who tried. This inspired thefti to try 
harder. . ^ 



METAL . 

Projects Used J , .. 

Kozy Creations - trivets (mass produced) 
Pen holders - foundry unit team projict ' 
Belt buckles (Tim S^^ ^ 
Welding^ -.-^^^ . ' 

Possible Projects - \ 

Chisels (forging) • 
Sheetmetal boxes (individual), ' ' 
Nail people (Charles Aim) 
Bracelets 

Comments ^ 

Kozy creations projects were very successful for us 
"-and:-^weFe=in€Xpensive^ Leather gloves ^should be used 
when bending the scrolls to prevent the students from, 
cufting their fingers. We used no ^^Iding rod on this 
prpjiCt but melted Ihe sdrolls to join them together. ' \ 

Pert holders were made from styrofoam balls cast 
'i?with aluminum. 

We, used a zinc etching of the Fihool logo foLji 
pattetn for a belt bmckle. v ■ 

Our biggest problems in this area were cut fingers 
and availability of the metals room, V 
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HOBBIES, aECREATION, AND JOBS 

Projects Used - y* " 

Bowling ^ 
Basketball 
Model building 
A day at the park ^ * 
Hotel management and, upkeep - 
Hospitality and Food Services'' 
Carpet deaning and repair 
Going out to eat 
Parties . ^ 
Applying for jobs 
**World of Work" by McK night 

Possible Projects ^ 
''Project Discovery" 



eomments . . - : - 

Many of our student^, have social problems, and 
^ these prGjects hel^d in this area. 

y/^ try to have carry-over with other claises. In 
4. bowlirif : the students read about bowling and talked 
about how it is done, scored, and its rules, We then went 
bowling, Thr score sheets were used in math total 
*McKnight pomts and figure handicaps. 

Mode's werg used to help students read blueprints. 
. The slower students were given snap together modfls. 
In ^'he jobs area the students studied different jobs 
the special |d clasi^es. Whcne^r possible itudents filled 
out applications and applied for jobs .during^ the mass 
production units. ' ' 

'^h^ McKnight program, **Hosppftality and Food Ser- 
vices," has a good unit on hotels. We als^ used the "World 
of Work^ by McKnight; 




3. MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS THROUGH 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING - 

by Dan Moriarty 



TTie SERVE Center concept has been successful in Minnesota^ Dan Moriarty 
cites that one of the reasons-is the open philosophy of the staff-^that students with 
handicqps can be successful within the Vocational Technical System, Many of the 
. Vocational Technical Institutes are postsecondary in naiure, VocQtional Technical 
Institute 916, located in Whiie Bear Lake, Minnesota, draws both students and 
support from IS neighboring school districts. Dart Moriarty is Assistant Executive 
Director of ihe Minnesota Education Association, (Special thanks to Dennis 
Lesher and Pat Berres, two seven-year veterans of the SER VE Center, for their 
cooperation in writing this chapter ) , e 



Is all the time, money, and effort poured into the 
Education Progfam for the Handicapped worth it? That's 
a "question lots of legislators and taxpayers are asking! 
these days. i 

When that question is asked of the alumni of such 
progran^i the answers are generally a resounding Yes! 
Particularly if the alumni come frpm 916 Vo-Tech Insti- 
tute in White Bear Lake,' Minnesota. 

Take a case in point* a student named Bob, 24 years 
old, an educabie mentally retarded person who, when he 
enrolled at 916, was unable to read application formr, 
newspapers, written instructions, and, occupational 
mantials. 

Would ^you believe that after training he's now on^the 
job,(,eaming SI 3,728 annually, and paying taxes of S2,542 
federal and S843 state? 

Thatls just one of hundreds of examples ^f successes 
experienced by handicapped students, who were assisted 
by^he 91 lA^p-TecH* SERVE Ce^^ SERVE stands for 
Speojai Education Rehabilitation Vocational Education. 

What makes the SERVE System so successful? Many 
answqrs were provided by evaluators, job seeking special- 
ists, and other vocational instructors. They work as a 
team Jieginning^with^the_jtartup 'iAsiesimftnt Siq^s'I^ 
and continuing through the "Job Seeking Skills" in the 
exit phase; ^ * ; \, ' . ■ ' 

But there's something else. There's an atmosphere 
that prevaifs through the entire 916 system, starting with 
the school board and flowing through thesuperintinBeht 
and staff. The philosophy they live by is simple: 20 percent 
qS every vocational f lasi must have handicapped students 
enr0lled,~and all personnel miist have a positive attitude 
tdward educating students who are handicapped.. These 
factors are essential Without them, success would be by 
chance, not by design. § 



' How does thf system work? Let's follow a student 
« through the program tp_sea what happens 

. Bill is 39 years old, multiply handicapped^deaf and 
cerebral palsy. After graduating from the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf twenty years ago. Bill worked on a 
farm for eightyears, theninoved to Minneapolis where he 
endured a year as a bar "swamper." Next, he obtained a 
job as a part^ime kitchen worker in a Minneapolis nurs^ 
ing home, staying therp for eight years. Fiiiallyi he was 
referred to 916 Vo-Tech by the^ Minnesota Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. That*s when BiU became a 
client C|f the SERVE Center. ^ i ^ ' / / 

. Xlihough Bill didnU know' it, he began experiencing 
what SERVE was all about: **It is the philosophy of the 
SERVE staff that students with various handicapping 
conditions can succeed within the 916 i^ea Technical 
institute, whether the handicap is physical, intellectual, 
social or emotibnai ^lost of the students can be gained 
and will find gainful employment.'' That's what the staff 
began to make happen. ■ ■ - ' 

. The startup phaseofBiirs program was, perhaps, the 
most significaht step. Evaluators took lots of time and 
usedJoto of skill to do two thipgs: (I) overcome the "bad 
news*' tfiat had happened to Bill up tgthis pointjn_his life, 
and (2) help him conflrm his interest in a particujar pro- 
gram where he could realistically believe in success. 

To do that, the staff^orked from a positive expect- 
ancy, looking for Bill's strengths to build on, yet noting 
behavior changes needed to aid his success^such as 
improvement in his langiiage or attendance. Over a ' 
period of six weeks, the assessment process slowly 
assisted Bill to decide on an appropriate^tocational prOf^^ 
gram. Vocatibnar skills, limitations, and potential for 
training were evaluated using interest tests, achievement 
tests, aptitude batteries, dgxterity tests, work samples. 
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and trainrng samples. 

A pattiai listing of the psychometric testing available 
to airitudents includes the followini: \ 

Interest Tests: Career Assessment Inventory, Minne^ 
sdTa Importance Questionnajre, Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory, Kud^ Preference SMrvey, and Strong 
Vocational Interest Blanks ' 

Achievemem Tests: Gates MacGinite Reading 
(forms A, D, 3) anfl Wide Range Achievement Tests 

Qexterity fesis: Crawford S,mall Parts Dexterity, - 
Purdue Pegboard Dexterity, Bennett Hand Tool Dexter- 
Uyr and Stromberg Dexterity 

ApiiiMe^jresis: General Aptitude Test Battery 
(G^.T.B.), DiTferential Aptitude Test (D. A.t j, Graves 
Design Judgment, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension, 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, MacquarieTest 
for Mechanical Aptitude, S,R.A^ Shdn Tests of Clerical 
Ability. * ^ 

_ _ In additionto some of those tests. Bill was also put 
through a series of Work Sa^iple and Training Sample 
tests. These were mockups 0/ facsimiles of an actual job 
being pe.furmed in the-world of work. When Billdlmon- 
strated he could adequately perform on a realistic facsim- 
ile of^a specific job, his chances for success in that 
occupation were observed and rccorded.by theevaluaiors 
^ In training sample testing, Bill was given standara- 
_ i?ed instructions on how to complete various tasks/ 
instructions from actual program training matefials were 
given in various forms;^^ oral, written, demonstration, 
aydiovisual, or in combigatrons. 

During the testing, behavior observations were also 
made, checking puncfuality, attendance, frustration tol- 
erance, complaints or Jatigue, and need for excessi4 
Ssupervision. Work paccl. dexterity, hahdreye toordina- 
ijoq, strength, and ability to follow oral, written, and 
audiovisual instructions were likewise observed. 

Then came th|>tryout phase in a Building Cleaning 
and Care' Program, Here Bill experimented in different 
areas of interest, testing^ the CTcperience while the staff 
observed him in actiort: This activity culminated inaltaff 
meeting^involving Bill, a . Work Experience Coordinator, 
and the 916 staff members involved. ' The objective of the 
, meeting was to assist Bill in fbrmulating a realist iq;bareer 
plan. Rf cpmniejidatiohgioLSupplemental Reso 
struction (SR.I) were at the same time considered: reme- 
dial math, remedial reading, and 6ther necessary services 
needed tp insure Biirs success. 

The product of this merung was an Assessment 
Analysis, a formal written report which included the com- 
plete 'assessment data, and the conclusions of the staff. 
This document then served, in a sense, as Bill's lEP, his 



Indiviaual |ducational Plan. Bill was finally read^ to 
enroll in a Building Cleaning and Care Program at 9.1 6. 

At this point, the iraining phase, two important hew 
people entered the picture: the regular vocational instruc- 
tor and the supplemental resource instructors who made 
the .mainstreaming program work by monitoring Bill's 
progress closely. As SRrnoted difficultjes, they assisted 
Bill with his special educational needs. And he had a few 
of those. ^ 

^ His limited reading ability (a residual effect of deaf^ 
ness) necessitated instructional materials which empha= 
sized a learner-style preference other than reading. The 
Building Cleaning and Care program used a* bookless 
format, developed specifically to meet the needs of read» 
ingr handicapped students. Video-taped presentations 
were used extensively in the program to accommodate 
Bill's disability. 

In addition, his basic program was supplemented by 
^an interpreter whenever needed. That service was funda- 
mental to assuring his success, since two months of special 
reading Jhstruction produced no gain. That instruction 
had been attempted via a computer-assisted program but 
was not successful in improving Bill's vocational poten- 
tial. So it was abandoned in favor oi' an interpreter 

While Bill was working on his vocational program, 
other SERVE stydents were busy in other parts of the vast 
916 complex. Fifty-sevep vocational programs areav^il- 
abli to special-needs students in the institute. The average 
length of time for all of these programs is one year, with 
the range rurtning from four months to two years. It*s 
, possible, of course, for students Jn the individualized 
self^paced^ programs to use slightly'more or less time. 

Still other students were in a differenTprogram being ^ 
classified as **limited objective" students. .Tests showed 
■ Ihey were only able to complete a certain number of 
training tasks, in the ^Service Station program, for 
instance, some sttjdents were only able to change tires and 
do exhaust system work, not having the academic skills to ^ 
learn a car tuneup. ^ = 

Then four months before Bill's graduation, the Job ' 
Seeking Skills Instruction phase began. This instruction 
involved meeting with Bill for 30 minutes a day, preparing 
him for the next big step: actually getting agob, 

Here, Bill learhed.about. his rights Jo employe 
provided for under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Sec- \ 
tionj 503-504). That phase was followed by instruction in 
jvriting a resume, flliinrout job applications, and practic- 
ing interviews with p4)tential employers. 

. For some students this phase of training can be * 
extremely dinicult. It may take, forexatnple, three ^vpeks 
for a student to type a resume, but when they finish jhey 



'In Ihi case Bf secondary smd.nts, pirenis are mvolvcd as will a^^igh school counselofs when appropHate. 
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know "they did it!" And that*s the key: the student niust 
do itvThis was particularly tough for Bill, but he made it. 
He knew he had to —not to just get that first job, but to^ 
get the second if he should lose the first. People who are 
handicapped know they have two big hurdles to over^ 
come: getting a job and staying on the Job, , 

Bill also had trouble with the interviewing phase, 
where video tapes were rnade of his performance, After 
viewing the first tape, he remarked, "Gee, I didn't realize I 
looked tjiat way to an employer I better watch my eye 
contpCl guess I was kinda scared . , . but it was worth it. 
Pve always been afraid of p job interwew ,n , maybe that's 
why I never tried <or another job" 

Then came the big moment, when Bill actually got 
out of his car and walked into the employer's office for an 
interview, He was ''thinking positive," remembering that 
""it usually takes four or five interviews and thai every 
interview should be considered a learning experience, 

For Bill, success didn't ^me until the third try, but 
when it did, it was sheer delight! First, he felt relieved, 
then he was overjoyed! , . his dream had come true, at 
least. He was a custodian in a St. Paul nursing home. 

But 916's assistance didn't stop there. A fbllowup^ 
contact was needed to assist the en^ployer arid Bill in the 
transition from school to work. This service included an 
interpreter to aid the nutsing home supervisor in present- 
ing the basic instructions of thejob;Subsequint monitor- 
ing on the Jdb also took place to assure satisiaction on 
everyone's part. Contact was made to check on successful 
adjustment to job duties, the 'work setting, and to co- 
workers and supervisofy staff. Sometimes this phase 
requires the Job Seeking Instructor to help a student get a 
new startafter losing the first job. That may mean driving 
to potentiai new employers and watching the student get 



out once more to pick up a job appltcation blank. 

This whole process isn*t easy— particularly for some- 
one who is handicapped—but there*s a big payoff for 
students like Bill, the SERVE Center staff, and the regu- 
lar vocational instructors, who see that even severely 
handicapped students- can be employed if properly 
^nined. The payoff comes when the student gets that first 
paycheck* That*s when they know they've *'hit"~the)''ye^ 
put it all together from assessment to employment- Right 
now, the SERVE Center success raje is running at 85 
percent, which is very close to the success* ratio for the 
regular walk-in students at 916. 

How does Bill's employer feel about his work? His 
supervisor said, "I wish our entire staff were as productive 
as he is. He's a guy who gives 1 10 percent to his job." 

What about Bill? His life has changed. He now has 
fringe benefits which he didn't have before as a part-time 
worker. He has hospitalization insurance, although he 
hasn't missed ^ day in 19 ^months. He's also taken a 
vacation, a trip to the Holy Land last fall. And since his 
income has cloubled, he was able to purchase a new car, 
using an.interpreWr to help negotiate the contract, ' 

Finally, _how do the "regular" students feel about ^ 
having students who are handicapped in the vocational 
training programs? They feel good about the experience. 
Very positive. One commented: ^They have as much right 
to be hqre a& anyone else." Others said it gav.e them a 
chance to grbw in understanding, about themselves ^nd 
their classmates who were handjcapped. They learned 
that they were more alike th^n not alike, that their inter- 
ests and needs were more often the ^me than not. ' ' 

Was all the time, money, and effort spent on this 
special needs program worth it? Whit do you think? 



4. A ^.EARNING MANAGER - 
A PARTIAL SOLUTION 

by Geraid A. Vanim 



One t^^fte wqys^io assist handicapped students is by providing their teachers 
mth backup support and information through the use (if a "learning manager." 
Such d program ^vas initiated in Delaware County, with ^rvkes to three Area 
Vocational Technical Schogls. What follows is a description qfthisprogranh some 
specific information, and reasons for making certain decisions. Also included is 
information about the voluntary in-serviae meetings planned for ihe teaching staff. 
Supplement 2 includes comments from the "learning manager." The author is 
Coordinator of Vocational Guidance Services. Delaware County Area Vocational 
Technical Schools, Pennsylvania. 



^ Vocatiohal ^ducatdfs have long worked 
neads Mudents who have been mainstreamed into their 
^cl^ssrooms. The priniary difference today is that an ever- 
Rowing riumber of handicapped students are applying 
for enrollment ifvocational skills training programs. 

In our county, over a threte-year-period, our total 
enrollment has remained constant, while the percentage 
of students identified as hartdicappedjias greatly in- 
creased. Two years ago. 172 of -our 3,100 students ^5.5 
percent) were Ideiitified according to federal guidelines as 
handicapped. Last year the handicapped enrollment was ' 
249 students (8 percent), and this y|ar;343 of our students 
(II percent) were identified as hanatoapped. While our 
enroirment reflects all of the defined hairdicapped condi- 
tidns, the. largest percentage of our studaits is identified 
as having^specifio learning disabilities. 
^ ^ ^ith the advent of PX. 94-142 the concerns of our 
caunty teachers were like those of vocational educators 
'everywhere: cpncerri for student safety in the shop, appre- 
hensiveness about working with handicapped students 
j without specific tr^ning or administrative strate©^, and 
fear of haying to- lower class standards to accommodate 
spefcial-needs students. This lastfartdr is particularly si^ 
nificant when you jFeflect upon the prim^ty objective of ^ 
our technical and trade programs ^to prepare students 
.with job-entry J^vel skills. • , 

Vocational instructors are. rightTully proud of their 
sfUjdents' successes in the labor market. This is* however, 
why vocational and practical arts educators are con- 
cerned over efforts to mainstream special-needs students. 
Will they be able to maintain the high standards prospec- 
tive employers have come to expect of their graduates ahd 
at the same time succeed in rneetmg^tlie needs of their 
handicapped sti^iijts? ^ ' k 



One of our teachers articulated his feelings when he , 
said, "I left Industry and entered education so that I could 
help young men become machinists, but now I find I first 
have to. help boys become young men.'' . ^ 
Documentation of failure, dropouts, and nonre- 
iurning students showed that Stud vith handicaps^ 
needed additional services in both instructionarand sup- 
portive areas in'orderto besuccessfuL If these seryices*are 
nbt provided, speciaUneeds students tend t% become fail- 
ures in the mainstreaming cpncept. . 
^ ^ So that we could attempt to address some of these ' 

' concerns, a ^project was written for state allocated handi- 
capped funds with which we were'able to provide a 

^ "Learniftg Mraager for Vocational Skills Training of the 

' .Halidicapped/' ^ ' " ' 

The dual purpose of this project was (I) to provide * 

^ handicapped students mxh supportive instructional servi- 

' ces from the time interest in vocational^ducation was first 
indicated, throughout enroUnientj and continuing until 
students hid compJeted their .skills-tilining program ani 
were placed in a full»timeeniployment; and (2) to provide 
the teaching staff v^ith supportive services, including in- 
service workshops and asdstance in providing individual- 
ized jnstruc^onalpi^ograms* } 

We.were,fortunate in being abie tb staff the position 
of Learning Mariajer -wf^ someone who bad extensive 
education and, experience in working :with handi9app^d 
stu3ents..She had previously been employed as a coiinse- 
lor on the Special Bdutltion Team of one of our local 
high schools* There she had the re|ponsjbility of counsel- 
ing the learning disabled asAvell as the sodially and emo- 
tionally maladjusted students, i 

. - The first task of the Learning Manager wasio assist 
our teachers in the identification of those haridlcapped 
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students wh6 were being mainsrreame^ into regular voca- 
tional programs, , 

Initially some of our sending sc^ols sought to pro- 
tect the anonymiiy of their handicappe4 students fparing 
that once identified, iihat student would be"labeled,"lhus 
redticing thfe chances for assimilation and succp^* * 
* It our belief that it is essential for the classroom 
teadher to knowV or determine, the limitations oCeach 
student Bs well as evaluating the strengths that each stu- 
dent brings to^a program. It was also part of our philos- 
ophy that the child has to be seen as a totality and 
everyone concerned—parents, home school personnel, • 
and classroom instructor=-must communicate and ap- 
proach the student from the same perspective. The articd- 
lation provided by the Learning Manager has brought us- 
much closer to this goal. 

By providing our teachers wjth information frdm the 
student's home school lEP, vocational interest, aptitude, 
and skills test result^ we have been able to modify instruct 
fiohal programs so that they were^dre relevant for our 
students ^y developing 1ndividualiz€dAprograrr»s matchy 
ingspecia>needs and abilities with appropriate vocational 
skills training, . ■ 

One of the measurable outcomes of this effort has- 
been a greater student retention rate. Over 85 percent of 
our enrolled handicapped students were pre-enrollcd to 
continue their vocational training, jnUn effort to achieve 
an even higher level of competency. This compares favor- 
ably with an overall student retentioa^rate of 83 percent. 

Because of our charge, to prepare students with job- . 
entry'level skills, specialattentionw%4 given to placement 
efforts. ^ 

The handicapped students who were graduating 
senrors were, instructed- on how to find and keep a job, ' 
life-5jurvivil s^kills, ^nd interpersonai skills. Capstone^^o- . 
operative work experience,was provided for students who 
had completed minimum competencies and werp able to 
meet entry-level job requirements. While 48 percent of 
our handicapped seniors participated in a co-op expe- , 
rience, this fell well sfiort of our 9& percent gqai and will 
require greater efforts. ' - 

Placement, howev^Ef k an ongoing job andr|)ver 90 
percent of our handieapped students have been employed 
in full-time positions following gradiiation. Over 60 per- 
cent of these special-needs students are employed in their 
trained fields. This figure is well above our state aysrage 
for regular students, ^ * 

In-service workshops: were also designed to address 
some of the concerns expressed by our instructional staff. 



The workshop activities-have focused on definitioris and 
identification of handicapped students, employment 
opportunities, appropriate shop settings, and teaching 
techniques for special»need&%students. Additional in- 
service activities areTplanned fo^developing and sharing 
of specific stEategies for WDrking with the handicapped 
student. While aacher attendance at these Workshops has 
^een voluntary, 45 percent oPour staff have now attended 
qne^'or more of the thjee sessions, and the number of 
professional staff atlen ding each session has continuously 
'i|icr^ased. " ' . 

\ , In our experience, w^ have found that no one style of 
teaching is most effective,' OUr successful teachers of 
speciafee^ds sjtudents have used a wide variety of methods 

. of Reaching styles. Their success has little to do with 
methodologies. It is, instead, teachers who combine their 
j op-oriented skills with the basic fiuman qualities of per- 
ception and sensitivity who are helping our handicapped 
youth make the adjUstmwit tb the vocational classroom. 

\ In the ipring, as . we pre-enroll students for the fall 
term, our Learning J4anager will be working in our.send- 
ing schools: There she w HI assist counselors and students, . 
assess skills, plan student placements, and gather^nfor- 
mation 6n new special-needs students that can be^transr 
lated by our instructors into additional apprdpriate 
vocational skills training experiences,. 

Locally, we rate our .Learning Manager project an 
unqualified success, buf the ne^ds of the handicapped 

^student in a vocational setting cannot be met by a single 
person. By assisting the regular vocational skills initruc= 
tors in understa iding UiA meeting the "unique heeds of 
handicapped students an \ in planning effectively for 
them in the classroom, v & have broadened our base of 
expertise, increased teac*>cr confidence, and gaiiied sym- 
pathetic supporters for the mainstreaming concept. 

One bf ouf teachers in discussing, the five special- 
needs students* in his afternoon shop'Said, **Each day 
brings ne^ problems, new challenges, but tfiat's wHy ,1 
came intq education," * ^ ^ 

This year, two of our^sending school districts h^ve 
added special-needs liaison persons to their staffs. In addi- 
tion^to working with vo-tech students, they are aiitively 
involved in the n\ainst reaming within the confines of their 
own schools, providing supportive services for students 
and teachers/ This approach, while not a new one, art * 
certainly not a panacea for al] the problems of main 

■ streaming special-needsstudentl, is proving to be another 
valuable aid in education's quest of helping each child 
reach his/her full potontiaU 
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IN-SERyiCE AGENDA I 

I. Introduction 
II. Agenda Review 

III. Education - A Learning Experience for All 

IV. Who is the Special-Needs Student? 
a. Definitions 

Individual student differences 
c. Special Ed. /Vocational Ed. . 

LUNCH 

V. **I>earning by Doing" 

yi. Factors which influence learning 
VIL The Learning Disabled Student 
a. Definition ^ 
, b. Behavioral characteristics 
c. Teaching approach using vocational-technical 
shop materials 
VIII. Workshop Evaluation 

V\djournment . , 

Additional half-day wprkshops following the afternoon 
format will be used to discuss the emotionally disiurbed 
student and the educable mentally retarded student. The ' 
sharing of successful techniques will be emphasized. 

IN-SERVICE kOBNDA II 

L Introduction - , 

Coffee and Danish 
IL Film - "A Different Approach*' - for hiring the 
handicapped 



IIL *'Vo-Tech Placement for Spccial-^Jeeds Students - A 
' Home ^chooi Viewpoint.'* Presented by the Super- 
visor of Pupil Personnel Services. 

IV. "Meeting Students' Vocational Needs.'* Presented 
by the home school district Resource Room Coor- 
dinator. 

V. 'instructional Strategies** 
VI. Workshop Evaluatidti 

** LUNCH " 

Involvement of home school personnel ^d special educa- 
tors in the planning and presentation of workshops is 
recommended, 



IN-SERVICE AGENDA III 
L Introduction 

IL Learning style - A Quick Test ^ 
IIL Determining Informal Reading Levels - Fry*s read- 
ability, 

IV, Instructional Adaptations for Individualization 
V, Adaptive Strategies for Modifying Materials 
VL Workshop Evaluation 

' \ ** LUNCH 

Don*t underemphasize an on-site luncheon* It allows 
workshop participants to continue to explore stratepes 
with their colleagues— an opportunity the teaching day 
seldom provides. 



Delaware County Area VocationaNTechnical Schools 
Special Needs 

New Student Profile Sheet > 



Name ^ 
Teacher 



Date of Enrollment 
School ^ 



Cours^e 



Date of Profile 



Level 



er|c 



The rating of a Hiudent is hecessary to identify strengths and weaknesses In order to match teaching approach. 
Below rate the Htudent'.s behavior by circling appropriate numberr 



1, Moves easiiy through shop without burnping into niachinery 

and equtpmenL 

Cuinprehends directions ^ 

Organizes self to deal with assignment to finish in normah 

time expectancy. ^. , 

Good attention span and concentration span. 

Knows right from left, up from down, forward from backward, 
directional'Orientation. ,,,,,,, , 



1, Remembers and recalls information in correct order. 
8. Writes Jegibly , , / 



Never 

3 
3 

3 

3 



Almos! 
Never 



Some- 
times 



Average 

X 

X 

X 

X 



More 
Than 
Average 



Almust 
Alwavs 



6, Prompt in attending class, 3 



X 
X 
X 
X 



-18. GeU along with peers. 

19, Sees logical outcome oftheir behavior. 
20» Assumes responsibility. . . . 



X 
X 
X 



Always 

3 
3 

3 
3 



10. 


Uses basic vocabulary. . . - ■ ■ ■ - ^ v;. 


3 


2 


I 


X 1 


; 2 


3 


11. 


Speaks without hesitation, stuttering, and uses adequate 

sentence sirupture.^ 


3 


2 


1 


= X 1 


1 2 - 


3 


12, 


Pronounces words with correct beginning, middle, and 










2 








3 


2 


1 


X 1 


3 


13. 


Writes simple sentences and communicates ideas in writing. . , 


3 


2 


I 


X 1 


2 ■ 


3 


IC 


Spells in written and oral form, ^ . ^. ...... ^ ... ^ 


3 


2 


i 


X A 


2 


3 


15, 




3 


2 


1 , 


X 1 


2 


3 


16, 


Applies basic arithmetic processes to new situations. 


3 


2 


1 


X 1 


2 


3 


17, 


Sees relationships between quantities^ — ^fractions 


3 


2 


1 


X 1 


2 ' 


3 
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From "A PARTIAL SOLUTION" 



As the Delaware County Learnirig Manager for 
VQcational Skills Training of the Handicapped for the 
past two years, I have been in a unique position to observe 
teachers working with handicapped students who have 
been mainstreamed into regular vocational classes. There 
Seems to be an eagerness on the part of the vo-tech 
teachers to look for alternatives in providing a more 
productive program for their students, Fd like to believe 
that my being supportive of the teachers' efforts to try new 
approaches and new materials has helped them become 
more secure and comfortable in their instruction of 
special-needs students. 

When encountering a student with learning difficuU 
lies, the faculty doesn't automatically jump to thecoQclu- 
sion that the student doesn't care or doesn't want to learn. 
Some perceptive teachers have even developed a sensitiv- 
ity to students who may have learning problems that have 
not been made known to us, The checklist developed for 
use by teachers was often heipful{Supplement I). Most of 
the time the teacher was found to be right on target and 
gave me the clue I needed jto ask the right questions at the 
honte schooL 

'There has been much self-evaluation by teachers of 
their methods, teaching materials, and tests. Reduction of 
visual distractions, greater use oWppropriate vocabulaty, 
and restructuring of teaching stations, while designed 
with special'needs students in mind, have benefited all 
students. Teachers have come to realize that speciaUneeds 
students often reqiiire more time to acquire and retain 
skills. This has resulted in a willingness to individualizl 
student evaruation on how mucn they have learned and 
not solely orf what has been coxtredi 

Our vo-tech teachers have aiso shown considerable 
creativity in the development of jingle-skill minicourses. 



.After soliciting a promise of employment from a local 
auto repair shop, an EMR student was trained io change 
tires in one of our auto mechanics shops. Following sev- 
eral wseks on the job, the employer requested that the 
student be instnicted in inspecting brake shoes to set 
standards and procedures for installing new brakes. Later 
in the year, the student again returned tothevo-techshop 
to learn front-end alignment With the cooperation of the 
vo-tech instructor, we were able to provide a satisfied 
employer with a more versatile worker, the community 
with a self-sypporting, tax-contributing, jujtifiably proud 
citizen. 

Communications between home school personnel 
and vo-iech teachers have been enhanced as school dis- 
tricts have recognized the need tc develop closer liaisons 
with V0-iech schools. Itinerant resource-room teachers 
with visitations to their students' vo4ech classrooms and 
job sites have further promoted relationships. 

School districts have also taken advantage of our 
hands-on work experience evaluation labs to get addi- 
tional information prior to vo-tech placement of special- 
needs students. In my position, rvfe also been available to 
help districts make decisions on student course assign- 
ments. This also provides me with additional Information 
I can relay to our teachers earlier in fall that will better 
enable us to provide for our individual students, ' ^ 



Karen S. Brubaker 

Learning Manager for Vocational Skills 
Training of the Handicapped 

Delaware County Area Vocatipnal-Tech- 
"nical Schools , 
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5. SPECIAL CARPENTRY CLASS 
FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

by Margaret Malsam 

Mainsireaming isfii the only answer to providing successfiil vocaitanal expe- 
riences for handicapped students. A special carpentry class in Northgtenn, Colo- 
rado, again demonstrates the necessity for a '*caring" teacher The author is a Public 
Relations Specialist for School District Number 12, Adams County, Colorado. 



Being accepted as someone who is not different is 
perhaps one of the gfeatest needs of handicapped stu- 
dents. With this in mind, Dwighi Mackley has designed a ' 
special carpentry class at the District No, 12 Voc-Tech 
Center for these students, *'We get them out of isolation 
and into a normal situation where they learn to work with 
each other/* he said. 

^Students who may not be able to r^ad or do much 
matfi are taught basic woodworking skills, such as read- 
ing a tape measure and using hand tools and some power 
tools. They construct an actual product, such as a dog- 
house or tool shed, which is then sold for the cost of 
maitfrials plus 10 percent for tool maintenance. 

"This gives them some industrial experience " points 
out Mackley, He added that he is trying to prepare them 
for the world of work by being firm with them. "I don't 
pamper them, because they won't receive it in the real 
world," he said, "I expect results."^ 5 

He makes special allowances for their individual . 
handicaps, however, and often conducts tests orally, giv- 
ing them either a "pass'' or *'fail" for the course, The 
intelligence quotient (IQ) of the students is lower than 
average. "Some also have problems of physical coordina- 
.tion, deafness, or psychological disorders," he said, 
Mackley receives a personal briefing and history of each" 
student from counselors and teachers at the beginning of 
the semester. He noted that these students* general attend- 
ance usually improves after taking the carpentry course; 
"They learn how to become mor^ responsible through this 
class,'' he stated, ' 

The first nine weeks of the semester he spends on 
teaching them hand tools and safety. During this time, 
they build a footstool. After teaching them on a one-to- 
one individualized basis, Mackley gives them post-tests to 
see if they have mastered the basic skills. He attempts to 
have them learn 12 competencies or tasks (see attached 
list), such as Identifying common building materials, 
learning basics of floor and wall framing, computing 
board feet of lumber, and figuring cost of building 
materials. ^ 



Mackley has about 1 1 students (never more than a 
dozen) each semester fora two-hour period each day. He 
uses the "hands-on" approach, teaching theory as they 
work on projects each day. He emphasizes safety and 
students must ask his permission before using the table or 
band saws, w^hich are the most dangerous tools. The 
students also spend one hour a day in a vocational tutor- 
ing program. **The tutor helps them with special work 
which reinforces the training they are receiving here," he 
said. Many of the students also participate in the Work 
Experiehce and Study program af their high school. 
Through this special vocational program for handi- 
capped students, the students combine academic learning 
with work experiences in the community which are 
designed to meet their individual needs. One-half of their 
wages is paid by the State Vocatidnal Rehabilitation 
Departmef.t, 

Mackley said he got the jdea for his carpentry course 
when he was in a work-stuc^ program for handicapped 
students at Laradon Hall. He added that he personally 
has known the feeling of helplessness when he had a 
serious illness. **I know what it takes to fight and get 
back." Mackley also has had professional experience in 
the cohstructidn industry. 

' In the future, Mackley wants to oi'ganize a produc- 
tion line for the lower hp^f Qf this class to make a product 
such as a picnic table. Then he would like to try and 
market the class products through the high school Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) students, 
He feels that these handicapped students could learn to 
become self-sufficient later by working at a repetitive task 
in an industrial assernbly line. At present the class has 
made doghouses which sell for $45, and^they are workirig 
on a tool shed which will sell for about $500. - 

Mackley plans to mainstream a few of the most 
capable seniors by letting them work on the District No. 
12 house buUding project with other district Vocational 
students. "My objective is to teach them basic and social 
skills, so they will be able to fit into a regular job situa- 
tion," said Mackley. 



Vocational Carpentry 

Competency and "1 ask Listings 

Competency One: General Safety 

1, Identify general safety rules for carpenters. 

Competency Two: Tape Measure 

I.Tdentify markings to 1/8'' graduations on a steel 
tape. 

Competency Three: Board Feet 

1, CoiTipute board feet of lumber Compute cost for 
buUding materiaL 

Competency Four: Hand Tools and Safety 

1, Identify hand tools. 

X Demonstrate safe and proper use of hand tools. 

Competency Five; power Machines and Equipment 
L Identify common power tools used in carpentry, 
their uses, and safety rules. 

2, Den^onstrate safe and proper use of power tools 
and equipment. 



Competency Six; Materials 

h Identify the common materials u§ed in the carpen- 
try trade, and how they are sold. 

Competency Seven:, Floor Framing 

I . Identify the members necessary for framing a floor 

Competency Eight: Wall Framing 
1. Identify the members of a wall. 

Competency Nine: Insulation , 

\. Identify insulation used in house construction. 

Competency Ten: Roof Construction 
1. Identify parts of the roof (gable). 

Competency Eleven: Interior Wall 
K Process of installing dry wall. 

Competency Twelve: Exterior Trim and Siding 

1. Procedure for applying lap siding, 

2, Procedure for installing exterior door and windows. 



6. THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED STUDENT 



by Wayne Dorr 

This chapter suggests a prevot mal skills assessment progranh whose results ' 
then assist in planning individualize 1 programs for students. The author suggests 
thai it necessary to kno\v about your studeru, your commurtity, and your school's 
cap ahili ties before you plan programs for the students. The case histories presented 
here demonstrate again what can he done for students with the right combinaUon of 
programs. The author is Director of Special Education. Augustd, Maine, Voca^ 
tional Center. 



Introduction 

The landmark court decisions of the early seventies 
(PARC, !97l; Mills/ 1972), and the subsequent federa! 
legislation of the mid'Sevdnties (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973; Education for All Handicapped Child* 
ren Act of 1 974) have ushered in a virtual revoluiidn in the 
field of vocational education for handicapped students. 
The responsibilities generated by this emergeni concept 
fall not just on special education staff, but, perhaps more 
importantly, on vocational education teachers and ad* 
ministrators as well. !n concert these staff can develop the 
most significant component of education for handi- 
capped high school students* vocational preparation. 
This chapter will focus on program strategies and pfoce= 
dures which will provide direction and, hopefully * an* 
couragement to systems which do not have large sophis- 
ticated operations but do have a strong commitment to 
quality training and job placement for their handicapped 
students. 

It is important for readers to understand from the 
.outset that the concept of vocational trailing which 
emphasizes sheltered workshops, pushing brooms, and 
washing "car windows is ah anachronism. Further, that 
vocational education for handicapped students is limited 
more by our misconceptions than the students' disabili* 
ties. Once these two problems are brought to light as 
obstacles^ then a new expectation system will develop and 
staff can move on to exciting, new training ideas. The 
reader „Lould also be aware that the handicapping cojidi- 
tions being addressed here are not limited to mental retar= 
dation or physical disabilities. Nor are they jimittd to 
mildly retarded educable students or the minimally physi- 
cally impaired, but include students who are moderately 
involved (once* termed trainable mentally retarded) or 
have more serious physical impairment. 



Pretraining Evaluation 

Prior to individual or group program development it 
is necessary to establish a few facts about your students. 
Without having an appreciation for their interests, you 
cannot respond personally; without knowing their handi- 
caps, you cannot respond diagnostically; without knowl- 
edge of their abilities* you cannnot respond prescriptively; 
and without understanding of your community, you can- 
not respond occupationally. 

It is technically critical that a certain type and 
amount of information be retrieved and utilized when 
preparing for the vocational future of your students. As a 
matter of fact, one needs to realize that essentialiy three 
types of information are nec^sary for this endeavor. The 
first is about the student, the second is about your com- 
munity, ahd the third is about your schoofs capabilities. 
Each is discussed below. There are numerous tests which 
provide similar informatioffi It is not this writer's putpose 
to endorsf specific instruments but to exemplify the kind 
of information that staff need to gather in order to imple- 
ment a competent evaluation program. Those listed 
below just happen to be the ihstruriTerts selected in several 
successful program! with which this writer is familiar. 

/, StudmVAssessment 

1. Prevocational Skills Inventory 
In order to determine the student*s understanding 
of job-related skills and subsequently develop an 

" appropriate prevocational program, a solid assess- 
ment of such skills is'vital. An efficient instrument, 
which is easily scored and leads to a determination 

, of areas peeding work, is the Social and Prevoca^ 
tional Information Battery from CTB/McGraw- 



Hill. This inventory assesses not only job-related 
concerns but also home and personal life-related 
matters. How this daia Is used will be disciissed 
furthef on. ^ : 

2, Diagnostic Personal Interactions Assessment 
We are told repeatedly that the major problems 
leading to the handicapped person's release from a 
job relate not to deficieni vocational skills, but 
rather to deficient interpersonal relationship skills. 
An analysis of the student's ability to manage job 
stress, get along with co-workers, relate to supervi- 
sion, and make re5ponsible decisions under pres- 
sure certainly affords teachers the opportunity to 
focus instruction on this most vital area. One tool 
Which has been useful In this effort has been the 
Forer Vocational Survey from Western Psychologic 
ral Services. This test pinpoints problems in the 
areas of supervision relations, stress, and the ability 
to get along. 

3. Mechanical Abilities Assessment 
It would make little sense to attempt tiaining a 
student in an area for which he or she has little 
mechanical ability. It is, therefore, necessary to con- 
duct an evaluation of each student*s aptitudes in the 
areas of eye-hand coordination, finger-hand speed, 
visualizing and adapting to spatial relationships, 
and other such paiterns of ability. One instrument 
frequently used for this purpose is the MacQuame 
Test for Mechanical Ability published by CTB/ 
McGraw-HilL Testing of this type can save consid- 
erable time when developing a student's program 
and where occupational appropriateness is a prior- 
ity concern, 

4. Academic Achievement Testing 
Any program planning must address the student's 
present academic achievement in the basic skills of 1 
reading, spelling, and math, A comprehensive, or, 
spphisticated, battery probably has little real value 
in relationship to the amount of time involved, in 
administration, or in its use, and therefore an 
instrument such as the Wich Range Achievement 
Test (W'RAT) accommodates very nicely. It pro- 
vides useful information but does not require large 
amounts oj time to administer and score, 

5, Fine and Gross Motor Coordination Evaluation; 
In determining student limitations or physical 
disabilities affectng performance, it is necessary to 
conduct an evaluation of fine and gross motor 
skills. This, like other evaluations, has considerable 
value as it relates to the saving of time in approp^ 
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riutc programming, and in making necessary ad- 
justments in training conditions or settings. With- 
out such data one could easily establish a training 
unit only to discover later that an unknown motor 
disability obstructs continuation. This lesson has 
been dearly, and sadly, learned in more than one 
instance. Such testing, incidentally, might invofve 
washer assembly, attaching nuts and bolts, sorting 
buttons, placing pegs in holes, etc. -' M designed to 
provide information on manual dexterity. 

6, Vocaiional Interest Inventory 
Perhaps the most significant personal component 
of a vocational evaluation is that of assessing the 
student's interests. It may sound obvious in its 
crrui. but in all tuo many cases, when staff or par- 
ents decided what vocation the studfcnt would 
pursue, the result was disastrous. Concern, skill 
quality, job performance, personal pride, all are 
often set aside by the student who cares little fpr the 
vocatioij in which he or she is placed as the result of 
someone else^ decision. The Geist Picture fnven- 
tary from Western Psychological Services is partic- 
ularly useful for the student who is a virtual 
nonreader. Other instruments which gather interest 
information are of equal value. What is important is 
determining from the students their personal inter- 
ests, and then developing a training which reflecis 
those interests. 

This writer readily admits that the above informa- 
tion is very limited; however, the only purpose here is to 
provide a general idea of minimal evaluation needed from 
which to develop training and subsequent placements. 
However, given that the space for this.chapter is limited, 
emphasis will be placed more on implementation of pro-'^ 
gram than evaluation. , ^ 

//. Community Assessment. Prior to establishing 
job stations in the school, the staff involved in training 
must survey the community to determine resources avail- 
able. Job surveying and job task analysis are time con- 
suming, often complex, and vitally important to the 
success of your program. The staff ^rson responsible for 
conducting the survey should pre-establTsh the procedu- 
ral steps required to complete the study and utilize a 
standard format for data collection. For example, devel- 
oping a list of basic questions to ask each employer will ^ 
provide information useful in actual job training at the 
school site: Whiii types of toolsare used on thisjob? What 
rules of safety need to be taught?, etc. The more that.can 
be learned about the job, the more readily it can be 
replicated in the classroom. Not infrequently, people do ' 
not realip the vast number of jobs in a community which 
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can he analy/cd into individual lasks and recreated in the 
sehooL And, when working with students svho have a 
slow rate of learning, it is a must that they are taught in 
small units involving only the number of tasks which can 
be managed at one time. It should also he noted that a 
consistent error made by staff is making assuniptions 
about what tasks a student can already perform before the 
training begins. For example, a student may know 
nothing about how to use even the simp test tools. If the 
leacher does not take the time to determine whether the 
student has prerequisite skills, a good deal of time may be 
wasted in training which is at a higher level than present 
abilities. 

Another necessary phase of community assessment 
is to survey the need for trained people in the areas which 
will be replicated in schooL Obviously, there is little sense 
in training to do something for which there is no local or 
regional market. Asking employer: how many tire 
changers, dishwashers, maintenance staff, etc., that they 
hire in a year, and a check with the local or regional 
employment commission or labor department office can 
greath assist in setting priorities each year. 

///, School Training Facilities. The training capa- 
bilities of a vocational setting have in recent years 
exploded the potential of vocations for handicapped per- 
sons. We are beginning to stretch our imaginations about 
what might be done and are changing attitudes every- 
where in regards to employing seriously handicapped 
persons into areas never considered just a few* years ago. 

Once job and task analysis has been completed in the 
community, the teacher may return to the classroom to 
replicate the job setting. The following examples are 
drawn from the program of Claire Pelleiier in Augusta. 
Maine, which has^eonsistently trained and placed, with 
excellent results, youths having varying degrees and types 
of handicapping conditions. The program, a special edu- 
cation training and support component, Iccated in a 
regional vocational center, utilizes three areas for train- 
ing the special education resource room, the vocational 
training class, and corrtmuniiy businesses. 

Student "A" is 19 years of age, confined to a wheel- 
chair, and functions in mild disability range in classroom. 

This student has cotnpieted training in a particular 
phase of data processing and is now employed in a com- 
puter center for a public utility, Hef training started in the 
resource room 'with appropriate interview skills, discus- 
sions covering work habits, conversaiional skills practice, 
and work-related math. From there she continued train- 
ing in the data processing class in the vocational center 
and was later placed for two weeks of praciicum at the 
computer center. Duringjwo years of programming she 
completed driver education with specialized equipment 
for the vehicle, worked at.lhe state education department 



for a summer as a clerk-typist, and volunteered to work as 
a part-time aide in a classroom for moderately handi- 
capped 12 to 16-year-old students. She has recently 
acquired the position at the computer center and subse- 
quently purcliased a van specially Hdapted with hand 
controls and a lift. The opportuniiies provided for this 
student completely changed her own feelings of worth 
and potential which, prior to entrance in vocational train- 
ing, had been very poor. Her story is exemplary of what 
can be done with a little imagination and persistence on 
the part of staff. One last note: this ycarduring the winter 
she asked if someone could build skiis for her whcelcha 
Through the efforts of the program director, the resource 
teacher, and both the n\echanical drafting and machine 
tooling programs, removable skiis were designed, built, 
and secured io the wheelchair. Next year she intends to 
take lessons. 

Student '*B''is I6yenrs of age,. has Down s Syndrome 
(mongolism), and functions in a moderately retarded 
range intellectually. 

This boy has received two yuars of training in the 
resource setting in presocational and home management 
skills which have led to vocational training in a car-care 
center developed by the staff at the school. He is learning 
work skills in being on time, proper use of tools, individ- 
ual job responsibilities, care of eqTjipment, good washing 
and polishing techniques/getjting along, and making deci- 
sions. Three years "earlier this boy had been a serious 
behavior problem in a self-contained private program, 
but after beginning at the vocational center, that behavior 
very quickly disappeared. The change is attributed to two 
significant factors: (I )he was expected to perform respon- 
sibly.as a young adult and was treated as such, and (2) he 
received relevant training which has greatly improved his 
self-image. Next year he will be placed with a local car 
dealer for preparing vehicles for delivery. 

Student *"C'' Is IB years of age, has mild mental 
retardation, and has a very difficult time with abstract 
information and application of such on a job. 

This student's program is a classic 'example of staff 
persistence in developing appropriateness in vocational 
training. She was placed in several different vocational 
settings, and, for a variety of legitimate reasons, couldn't 
seem to succeed in any. The staff took a microscopic look 
at the apparent causes of failure and concluded that she 
needed to have a job broken down into its prerequisite 
parts, and required an individual supervisor-teacher 
when performing duties. Her field of vocation was nurse's 
aide in the health care field. Her training was conducted in 
foAir settings: the resource room, the vocational class- 
room, a hospital, and a convalescent center; An addi- 
tional problem during the first year was very poor 
self-iftiage, but, as she gained confidence in each skill, the 
problem lessened until di.sappea ranee. The resource 
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teacher taught the indi\idual tasks which vvcre later per= 
formed in the vocalionitl class and at the hospital as a 
total activity individually supervised by a nurse. An 
example is taking and recording blood pressures. She had 
first to Idarn pioper care in hanxlling the equipmeni/how 
to read the information, ?he use of charts, the operation of 
the equipment, and numerous other individual tasks 
which made up the activity as a whole. Because of her 
slower learning rate she required individual task teaching 
and supervision, and this approach to training was an 
absolute necessity in herct\se, which proved very success- 
fuL Subsequent to graduation this year she will be 
employed in a local convalescent center as an aide. 

Sumniary ' 

Vocational training for handicapped youth of all 
types and degrees is more limited by a restricted imagina- 



tion than by what a student cannot do. An expanded 
concept of vocational development can provide a brilliant 
new dimension to the lives of handicapped persons which 
once were limited to sheltered workshops, minimal skills 
jobs, af^d charity, We have learned from experience that 
these past limitations need not be, Decent.prognamming 
requires appropriate vocational evaluation, community 
resources for both training and jobs, and sensible learning 
centers in the school which are models of the Job outside. 
Utilization of special education staff, vocational educa- 
tion staff, and community business staff for training will 
provide the most relevant learning. Charting the flow of 
this type of program would 'appear as illustrated on Fig- 
ure L 
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7. PREPARING NONHANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
FOR THEIR ^SPECIAL PEERS 

by William Victor Maconachy 



77?^ author presents a practical approach for preparing the vocational educa- 
tional community, teachers, stiulents, ami aciministraiars,for the maimtreaming of 
haruiicapped students. Before reading this chapter fake this short test on famous 
persons who were handicapped. Atmvers are found in Supplement 2. Mr. Macon- 
achy is Coordinator.. Vocational Support Service Team, Btadensburg Senior High 
SchooL Maryland. . 



FAMOUS PERSONS IVITH HA NDICAPP/NG CONDITIONS 

Activity 2 J 



MAlCti the (3 famous persons: 






I, Ajbert Einsicin 


, . . . '*Slow Learner 


"( ) First to .sail around the world 


I Handch.,.,.... 


: . I. a me 


{ ) Won the Battle of Trafalgar 


J. Siephcn Hopkrn^ .............. 


. Palsy 


( ) Served as President of U.S.A. 


4. Magellan ..................... 


... Lame 


( ) Won 3 gold medals 


' 5. B^t\ho\Qn 


Deaf 


( ) Composed ninth symphony 


6. F. D. Roosevelt 


. , , Paralysis \ 


( ) Invented the ielephone 


7. ^ Lord Nelsoir 


. . . Ampule^ 
. Polio 


( ) Wrote ParatJise Lost ^ 


h! Wilnm Rudolph 


( ) One of world's greatest actresses 


Humphrey Davey , , . i . . 


. . Ljime -~ 


( ) Signed Declaration of Independence 


10. Alexander Graham Bell 


...Deaf 


( ) Discovered Sodium & Potassium 


f I. John Milton 




( ) Composed The Messiah 


1 2. Sarah Bernhardt 


. . . Amputee 


i ) Invented the light bulb 


13. Thomas Edison 


Deaf 


( ) Theory of Relativity 



The increased incidence of handicapped pupils parti- 
cipating(in vrifcational education programs with their 
nonhandicapped peers has increased significantly in 
recent years. Prompted by various reasons (la^w, advo- 
cacy, sohool poHcy, funding, ^e/r.). there is cause for con- 
cern thpt these placefnents are occurring at a pace faster 
than the receiving vocational environments may be pre- 
*pared lo accommodate. Albeit these conditions exist, the 
fact remains that vocational education is being turned to 
more and more to help prepare youth for the world of 
wpl*k. One reason for this is the dire grediciion that two 
out of every five haridicapped youths leaving our U.S. 
school system in the next four years will be underem- 
ployed, Nationally this represents one. millioii youths. 
Another 950,WO of these youths will be unemployed^Jdle 
at home much of the time, or be totally dependent and 
insiitutionalized. (Samua! ferone; USOE Bureau of 
Education) 

' Given these conditions, and the hct that vocational 
education plays a major role in preparing pupils for 
employment, we must include the handicapped in these 



career preparation programs, The interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to meeting the needs of these youths does not have 
to be a cataclysmic event in the lives of those involved. It 
can be a rewarding and fruitful experience when account* 
ing for the following considerations; 

L As Hoyt (1976) indicates, the pupil will be receiv- 
ing vocational training as part of "... a sequence 
^ ^ involving, Jn a progressive manner^ (a), career 
awarene^s;..(b) career exploration; (c) career moti- 
vation": (d) career decision-makingi (e) career prepa- 
ration: (f) career entry; (g) career maintenance and 
progression/'' 

2. Vocational education should have "provided 
' information to lEP participants to ensure that han- 
dicapped students receive appropriate preparation 
for later participation in vocational education. ' 

3. Special education must assure that the pupil is 
operating in his/her most appropriate environ- 
ment, and the pupil must receive ^needed special 
education intervehtion and support while operating 



in the socational cdiiciuitMi cn\ iriuinitnt/ 
4, Suppnrl must he given tu the receiving s ocatiunal 
teacher whieh will asnist that teacher in understand= 
ing and meeting the needs of handicapped youth. 
This should include information in areas suc^ as 
\erbul skills, cognitive skills, psychomotor physi- 
caMikills, as well as other pertinent daia.^ 

This effort would lead to a "Cooperative Instruc- 
tional Arrangement (CIA) (which) is really a iailor-made, 
individuali/ed plan for sv^tematically coordinating pro- 
grams, services and other inputs needed to pro\ ide com- 
prehensive, well rounded instruction.*'^ 

Given these arran^ments, one might, conclude that 
the assimilation of handicapped students into regular 
vocalional classrooms would be all but a foregone conclu- 
sion. However, one more element must also be considered 
and prepared for, the human element. The students and 
teachers in those classrooms about to begin working con- 
tact with handicapped students, oftrn for ih.G first time in 
their lives, must be prepared for such a venture. They 
must individually and cpUeclively acquire the mental set 
conducive to initiating such changes in their environment. 
This-' requires p/eparation of four segments of the educa- 
tion population: school administration, school staff, the 
nonhandicapped peers, and the handicapped students. As 
Dahl indicates, "Uncertainty and apprehension among 
handicapped students and school staff will likely beover-c- 
come only gradually at first, then increasing in rate of 
speed as momentum builds up."^ 

, ^ School adminisnration and staffs may be prepared^ 
for,this cooperative interdisciplinary mainstreaming via 
in-service projects. Such projects may be coordinated 
through many state departments of education and higher 
instuuies of learning. The handicapped students may be 
prepared for mainstreaming through programs with their 
counselors and teachers. However, the nonhnndicapped 
peers working and learning^ wjtH these handicapped stu- 
dents also Have needs that must be met. They have atti- 
tudes which they need to assess. They have preconceived, 
and often erroneous, notions about handippped persons * 
which need to be brought in line with realistic expectan- 
^ies.^They have fears which need to be allayed. All of these 
elements may be addressed by meai;is of a process of 
systematic desensitization, In short, it requires a^repro- 
gramming of attitudes and knowledge regarding associa- 
lion with the handicapped, This program follows a 
sequence of operations: 

Phase One: Initial Assessmerit 
5 Phase Two: information Sessions 

phase Three: Rcevaluation and Discussion ^ = 
Phase Four: Placement of Handicapped into Environ- 
ment 

\ Phase Five: ,Followup, 



lliesc activities could be condueied by a member of 
the special educatioh staff, the gmdance staff, a special 
advocate, by the actual classroom teacher, or by a combi- 
nation of any of the above. In any case, the actual process 
should be presented by a person or persons who are 
advocates for the integration of handicapped students 
with their nonhandicapped peers; an advocate who is 
truly dedicated to the concept of pupils performing to the 
criterion of ultimate funciioning.^ 

Activities for "this sequence may include: 

Phase One: Initial Assessment 

Activity LI Introduction.of session leader(s), 

and explanation of purpose. 
Activity 1.2 Administration of attitude 

assessment (Supplement 1) 

Phase Two: Information Sessions * 

Activity 2. 1 Complete and discuss famous 
persons matching assignment, 
/ (Supplement 2) Focus^fdiscus- 
/ sion should be to elicit inquiry 
as to how those handicapped 
individuals met with' success: 
What "qualities'' they may have ■= 
had, what they may have done 
differently, eic. 
Activity 2.2 Activities which may be used to 
address anxieties and fears: 

2.2.1 Role play as a -handi- 
capped individual 

2.2.2 Complete and discuss 
answers to Fact Sheet 
(Supplement 3) ' 

2, 2 J Act , out encounter ses- 
sions where the actor 
'must work with a handi- 
capped person (portrayed 
by a group leader) 

2,2,4 View and discuss films 
which discuss/ depict han- 
dicapping conditions, A 
sample , bf these films 
includes:^ 

A But ion in Her Ear, By 
Ada B. Litchfield AEIea-^ 
nor Mill, Educational 
Enrichment Materials, 
filmsfrip (41 frames), , ^ 

Angela's hearing 
deficiency is detected in a 
seriesWsometimes amus- 
^ ing, often frustrating, 

^' , misunderstandings^ 
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A Day in the Lifi af y 
» Bonnie Cpnmlo, ^rr 
Productions, ^6r^ffi^46 
1/2 miri„ colprg, ^ 
Bonnie, a woimn 
born without arms 
hands, apptars as a welN ' 
adjusted adult who capar 
bly looks iftfr her chiU 
, Axmi husband, and home. 
* 

Handicapism. By Dou- 
glas Biklen and Robert 
Bagdam. Human 'Policy 
Press, 1978. 139 color 
sKdes,»script and cassettes 
tape. ' 

A color slide show 
features prejudices, ste- 
reotypes* and discrimina- 
- tion practiced against 
' peop|e:witK disabilities. 

Including Me. University 
of Il%ois, 1977, 16mm, 
; color, 40 min* 
,\ ' - Children withi^ar- 
jous handicapping condi- 
tions enjoy proper educa- ^ 
tipnal opppnunlties. 

dut gf Left Fieid. Ameri- ^ 
can Fc^ndation for the 
Blind. 16mm, 7 min. 

A demonstration h 
showing how blind knd 
visually^ impaired youth 
can^ be integrated with 
their sighted peers. 

Distribule and encourage 
a review of books dealing 
mth this topic;^ 

Cavana, Bettie. JoynW: 
New York* Morrow, 
1974^222 pp. ^ ^ 

Since Suiarr.has been 
lame from polio, rier hiBh ^ 
school' friendi, now 
greafly^reoccupied with 
^oys, see her as asocial 
and. involve her le^ and^ 
less in their activities. . 
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Christopher, Matt* Olue 
f^^!^lllus, by Jim 
, Venable. 'Boston: Little, 
Br^wn, 1975. 48 pp. 

Billie Joe refus& to 
play football with a team 
because he is afraid he 
will be ridiculed when he 
stutters. h p ^ ' 

. ■ - ' ^ 

Corcojanv Barbara.' A 
\ Dance io Siill Music. 
lUus. %y PAul Robinson. 
New York: Atheneum, 
1974; 192 pp. 

The sense of isola- 
tion that deafness often 
imposes is felt by Mar- 
garet. Resenting the sug- 
' gestion that she attend i 
school for the deaf. Mar- 
garetrstarts to hitchhike 
badk to Maine. 

Sn^th, Gene. The Hay- 
burners. Illus. Ted'Lewin. 
New York: Delacorte, 

i$74.;64pp. ' : 

Joey, a man with the 
mind of a ten-year-old, 
leaves the? institution 
where he livjea to spend 
the summer working on a 
farm. / 

Discussion^ session with 
adult guest who is handle 
capped; llxplore topics 
sUch as;b^rrier-ff ee archie 
tecturti economic prob- - 
lems^^f the handicapped, 
eic. 



Phase Three: Reevaluatioft 

Activities: Administer aeiii^ities founds in 1 .2 and 
2.2.2. Graph the changes ^ a score arid discuss this ' 
growth. ^ : ^ ■ '/ " : 

PJiase Fpun Placement / 

Introduce the handicapped student to the environ* 
* ment^. ' / . 1 

Phase Fwe: Followup ■/ > V 

Conduct penodic review and evaluatron of actfep- 
*" ianqe/pro|ress with the placement.tThis can be done 
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on both the formal (interview/ form asiessmen^) and* 
informal basis (observationi, discussions, . . . ). 



v. The preparation of the nonhandicapped peers 4o 
work with a handicapped student is critical to the success 
of the iniergration attgmpt.' 'To many^ people, handi- 
capped individuals are to be pitied, to be helped, rand to 
fM luckier than . , . Thir attitude is not a productive one 
for either the handicapped or t^e nonhandicapped 
person,'^ ^ 

In the 4^ords of Ernest L, BoyertU.S. Commissionen 
of Education), believe it ^ vital that handicapped per= 
sons participate in all aspects of education from preichool 
through, adulthood. 'Elementary, secondary, and adult 
education must provide the education and training for 
specific occupations. And cooperation is essential 



between the educators and employers so students can 
move siiccessi 



from school to jobs,"'^ 
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Supplement 1 

* 

ATTITUpE CONTINUUM 

s 

Activiiy L2 
Working wiJh the Handicapped 

r 

_ Pfe Post Date: 



* On the scale below, check how strongly you agree or disagree with each of the foUowing statements, 



L I khow as much is 1 care 
to know about the 
handicapped 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


'' Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 












2. Handicapped students are 
the ones who most often 
disrupt classes, 












"f -i ■-..■<-- — > — 

3, Handicapped students 
always act out; their 

nmhlerns 












4 Handicapped students 
cannot fee inansged in 
a "normal" classroom'. 












5, In plain words, 

handicapped students * 
are dumb. 












6, In plain words. 

handicapped students 
are lazy. 












7. Teaching the handicapped 
students takes up too 
much of the teacher 's / 
time from other more * . 
deserving students. 




* 








B. All handicapped students ' 
need a lot of help from ; 
specialists. 3 ^ 










K 


9. 1 am not prepared to 
work with handicapped 
students,' 












ID, I find working witl\^the 
handicapped annoying. 










a- 


Ih 1 am afraid of catching 
what the handicapped 
students have, * ^ ^ 










i 


12. The handicapped^should 
be taught in schools ^ ^ 
away from other people. ^ • 
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FAMOUS PERSONS WITH HANDICAPPING GDNDITIONS 

, Activity 2.1 



MA TCH the 13 famous persons: 

1. Albert Einstein 

2. Handil 

3. Stepheft Hopkiiii 

4. Magellan ,..,^...*> 

5. Beethoven 

6. F,D. Roosevelt 

7. Lord Nelson 

8. Wilma Rudolph ........... 

9. Humphrey Davey 

ID. Ale^sander Oraham Bell . . . . 

11. John Milton 

12. " Sarah Bernhardt 

13. Thomas Edilon ............ 



«ilow Learner" ( 



Lame 
^ Palsy 
Lame 
Deaf 
Paralysii 
Angputee 
Polio 
Lame 
Deaf 
Blind 
Amputee 
Deaf 



) First to sail around the world 
_) Won the Battle of Trafalgar ' 
^) Served as President of U.S.A. 
) Won 3 gold medals 
) Composed nintli symphony 
) Invented the telephone 
) Wrote Paradise Lost 
) Pne of worlds greatest actresses . 
) Signed Peclaration of Independence 
) Discovered S^iunL& Potaisium 
) Composed The Memah 
) Invented the^Ught bulb 
) Theory of Relativity 



ANSWERS 



First to sail around the world . . 
Wan the Battle of Trafaigar .... 
Served as president of U.S.A. . , 
Won three gold Olympic medals 
Composed The Ninth Symphony 
Invented the telephgne ... ^ ... . 
Wrote Paradisi Lost ..... ^ ... . 



4 


One of worlds greatest actresses 


............ 12 


7 


Signed Declaration of independence .. ^ ........ . 


............. 3 


6 


Discovered Sodium & Potassium • 


....r........ 9 


. 8 


Composed 7^f Missiah * ^ 


2 


, 5 


Invented^ the light bulb ■ • 


13 


10 
1 1 


Thepry of Relativity . . ..... U , • ^ ^ • ^ 


............. 1 



Adapted by Vic Maconachy from a similar activity developed by Howard County Public Schools, Maryland. 



Supplement 3 

f 

Activity 2.1.2 - 



^hk is not a mtM grades. jmi a few questions for you to answer quickly. Answer either true or falsa 

F 



!. ^11 handicaps oa^ui^uringeprly childhood 
' 2. On the averse, em^dyed disabfcd persons ^ 
earn less than their nondisablei^^punterv' 
parts. 

^1. Handicapped employees ofte^have lowerV 
^idenit rates than nonharidtcSppod * ' 
tiftployees, , ^ :X ^.^ . . 

•4. The turrtoverjate in employmeiil fdrhlndi- 
capped workers isJower than%fpr nonhandi- 
capped workers. 

5, The blind have better senses of hearing, 

6. Handtcapped workers, properly pWced on 



job% for Which th^ are fitted, have as good 
or better safety records than the so-called 
able-bodied. 
^^7. All handicaps are permanent. 
8. ^There arc nearly six million mentally 
tarded persons in the U.S* A. alone. 
^ -9.' Mental retardation is contagious. 
Ip: All cejebrai palsy persons are mentally re- 
tarded. 

1 1 . A person with a blind disability is at more^f 
* ^ a disadvanti'ge than a person born deaf. 

12. Epilepsy is caused by emotional disability. 



^ F 
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J. VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR TRAINABLE , 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS- 

by Barbara Sarwar 

rto chapter suggesis that enireprmeurship, using th§ talems of mmtally 
retarded young people, can be rewarding without being exploitive. Contracts within 
the local business community carijield benefits to both student and merchant. The 
author is an Education Specialisi arid Educational Diagnostician with the Artesia 
Public ^Schools, New Mexico, * * 



Trainable mentally handicapped students have^ 
limited academic ability and limited vocational potentiaL 
Because of this limited ability, their need for vocational 
training is greater. It is the hypothesis of this author that 
vc^cational training will aid trainahle mentally hindi^ 
capped students achieve occupatioria) and econdn^^Jf^ 
sufficiency, as adults^ ^i*'^- 

William M. Cruickshank and G. Orville Johnson 
write that, *it is better for those trainable mentally 
retarded to be actively engaged in some 'worthwhile' 
activity. . . . r TTiey also state that workshops were developed 
for the trainable to make a significant productive contri- 
bution, but that this has not proved true because over- 
head costs have been consistently greater than the total 
Jncome of the workers. 

Interviews with workshop personnel have indicated 
that one of the primary reasons for this high cost factor is 
that clients coming to the workshops have feceived no ^ 
prior training, Workshopdirecto^ indicated a significant 
time lapse between entrance in the workshop and attain^ 
mentoof a high productive leveh This training is time 
consuming and costly to a workshop. Therefore, it 
appears that vocational training in the school is of signifi- 
cant value, not only in increasing productivity, but in. 
reducing post^chool training costs to private and tax^ 
supported programs; 

In response to this need, yarioui marketable skills 
havf been examined with regard to vocational training 
witbjn the public schoc^l setting. It should be noted here 
that the cooperation and freedom allowed by the adminis^ ^ 
tration plays an important part in developing such 
programs, > * . 

What special skills are needed within a given com- 
munity or in geographically accessible areas? These are 
the skills that must be taught in preparation for adult - 
inclusion in such vocational activities. The skills must be 
analyEed in a task analysis method by identifying all of the 
sKjlli needed to perform iach activity^ These skills should 



be taught independently of the activity, Forexafnple, if 
the yocationa! activity requires cutting, folding, of tying, 
these skills can be taught in the'classroom'throught art 
activities. Sorting and counting activities have many pos- 
sibilities for pretraining in the classroom. 

Workshops usually ftll into three categories. One is 
the workshop that is an activities center. The ohjective of 
this is to provide social and crafts activities which enable 
' trainable mentally handicaf^ped adults tb find an interest 
and companionship outside of the home anvironmeht. 
There is usually little or no monetary reward to the client 
from these centers. 

Thf second is a workshop that makes salable items 
which are either sold ^directly to customers or through 
local merchants. Clients are paid as their product is sold. 
The items include macrame articles such as pot hangers, 
ceramic items such as flower pots used by local florists, or 
ceramic beads for macramei greenhouses which sell 
plants brsledlings, and othe^ items such as packages of 
bows. Students in these workshops are paid according to 
piecework^ ^ . ^ 

The third type of workshop is one which has con- 
tracts from industry and is paid per piece for completed 
itemp. This workshop may have contracts from compa- 
nies for packaging their product, as three screws, hooks, 
etci, per plastic sack, or they may actually produce the 
article^ as paper sleeves for use by commercial florists,' 
The larger the commuhity or the more industrial the 
community, the more possibilities there are for contracts. 
Clients are again paid in piecework so speed anfi accuracy 
are important to insure a reasonable income, 

Outside of the workshops there are several possibrli- 
ties for employment, One is in the area of janitorial or 
cleaning services. Another is employment in a factory ' 
where a routine assignmentas possible, Oreenhouses pro- 
vide possible work with routine jobs. Food service is 
another possibility with busboy and cafeteria service as 
two vocational skills areas. i 



How do you train a student for these skills? First of 
all the student must be cooperative and capable of sus- 
tained activities in the same area. For example, a student 

, ^whojs able to pursue an activity for two hours is much 
fnore likely to be able to work at a job. Increase attention 
Span through behavior modrfication. Rewards can vary 
froni food or small toys to money. Students who are paid 
for their pp^ducts are usually much more kger to 

' perform. . 

^ Jf the class adtivitiesaremostlyartsandcraftsi wher ' 
will the money come from? Almost every community has 
arts and crafts shows. Be a member of the local arts ^ 
council Sell the students* projects at reasonable prices 
and pay th^ students, If the teacher is Tiot willing to be 
involved in these after-school activities, perhaps parents 
can be involved in thie sales area. 

An essential part of these sales is that the craft item 
fTiust be welUmade with few or no mistakes. One class in' 
jsiew Mexico makes sufficient profit from one such sale to 
sustaih the craft program for the balance of the year, pay . 
the students, and hold a spring banquet at a local 
restaurant Items sold by this class vary with the current 
craft trends* but macrame owls continue to be their best 
seller. These owls sell for S5,00 and use^ approximately 
Si .50 of material, with S2,00 going to the student who did 
the Work, This is a simple pattern found in almost all 
beginning macrame books,. I^istakes are strictly not 
ali^^wed, and the students often work two or more hours 
without a break to complete them. .One bfthese owls won 
a first prize atfthe local county fair. Advertising for 
macrai^e items is by word-or-mouth, and the prrce is low 
en^uS^' to make jt increasingly attractive. , 

Ceramics is another salable product, although there 
is considerable expense involved in the purchase of a kitn, 
, mojds, and slip or greenware. However, a great many 
workshops do use ceramics, and it roay well be worth the 
expense in its; training value. 

All of these arts and crafts type activities should be 
set up in an organized fashion with worktables and 
assigned jobs for each student. Vary the jobs so each 
student will have the opportunity io learn every job. A 
work period should begin at a certain time with regular 
breaks of five to ten minutes. These breaks can be called 
"coffee breaks*' to help with understanding for regular 
employment. Time between breaks should be extended to^ 
two hours ai is usual in industry, * , 

^ Training for contract piecework makes a good- 
vocational class training project. In this case it is nec^sary 
to your "contract" fmm a local businerfsperson. One 
such contract might be sorting nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
e/r * for a local hardware store or lumberyard. Start your 
project on a volunteer basis and as the students become 
prpficient, suggest a small donation. This can develop' 
into a paying project for your vocational class. 



Another contract^may be your local whdlesaleJiorist 
who uses large quantities of paper sleeves for delivering 
plants. These are simple to make by tearing a large roll of 
brown paper into triangles (there /is no paper loss 
incurred), then folding these triangles into cones, gluing 
them along the outside edge, and placing them in stacks of 
five. These ca n be sold for 5c each, or the current price in 
your area, which allows 2f each to pay the students. 

Almost all levels of trainable mentally handicapped 
students not behaviorally disordered are able to learn all 
of the activities described above. It wky take some time to 
teach these skills, ^ut these activities have no require- 
ments which should exceed the students Mevel of learning. 
Outside of the workshop there are several employ- 
ment possibilities, such as janitofiial orpleaning services. 
It is often^ possiSle to have one or two students work 
within thei school, helping the custodian. They may start 
by emptying the wastebaskets daily or by using the push 
broom to clean the halls. Occasionally there are federal 
funds or rehabilitation funds available to.pay students for 
such training; however, even if no funds are available, the 
training may we!! lead to employipent with a janitorial 
service. , ^ 

Another type of cleaning service might include 
cleaning private homes, A span of two hours would 
enable four students and an adult aide to vacuum, dust 
mop, make beds, and clean bathrooms.^ It should be 
stipulated that defrosting refrigerators, cleaning /avens. 
Waxing and other more time-consuming tasks would not 
be a part of the service. It is often possible to start ^his with 
volunteers from the teaching staff who live close to the 
school and w^uld* rather not spend every weekend 
cleaning. Apin, a fee should be extremely reasoriable, 
more of a reward than a salary during the training period. 

Work in greenhbuses can frequently be set up with a 
cooperative wholesale florist in your community. Here it 
will be necessary to limit the activity to t\^ students with 
ah aide or adult supervisor. This training would be under 
the direction of the wholesaler with the adult following 
through with the students on directions until they become 
learned skills. This is an activity for the more capable, 
older stiident in vocational training. 

The food service area may beiin in the school 
cafeteria, clearing tables, scraping trays, preparing 
utensils for the. dishwasher,^nd perhaps serving food. 
This again would require supervision throughout the 
learning period and may work into paying employnvnt 
for the student, If funds are available. ■ 

The vocational ideas set forth above barely tpuch on 
the possibilities available for trainable mentally handi* 
capped students. Teachers bf the trainable mentally 
handicapped have repferted riding sanitation department 
trucks with students during training, riding buses to and 
from work with students, finding employment for students 



in the clothing industry, carrying cut pieces from the 
cutting rootp to the sewing rooni» and ofipand on. 

An important factor in vocational training for the 
trainable mentally handicapped siudent is the teacher. It 
takes a penon willing to learn a yariety of skills in order to 
teach them, and a perion willing to go beyond the four 
walls of the classroom to find an appropriate teaching 
tool or environment. 

There is no doubt that a trainable mentally handi- 
capped studen^t with appropriate vocational training in 
V the actual employment environment\can gain some 
degree of economic self-sufficiency as an adult. This 
studeni as an adult may need living supervision, such as in 
group hoines, but asanadultcanfind independence in the 



economic area and thereby the self-confidence to be a 
satisfied part of society, Workshops may have to be non* 
profit, but the value of self-worth cannot be counted. 
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9, THE HANblCAPPED STUDENT * 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

by Harvty Warner i 

TTiis chapter presents suggmiomfor improving success rate in the classroom, 
regardless of the teacMhg assignment. The author is an Iridustrial Education 
teacher in the Decatur Junior High School Indianapolis, Indiana. 



Many times wa educators imd to look for ^ the 
difftrences' among our students rather than the aspects 
that they share. Handicapped students do have difTei^n^s 
that distinguish them from the average^ student, yet all 
students share many traits useful in the educational 
proems* Students respond to positive expfrienc^/Students 
have interists that can be used to ihotivate. Students like 
to see the results of their work« And, students like hands-^ ' 
on activities^ The Industrial Arts curriculum can ^ffer 
many valid learning experiinces to handicapped stud .nts ^ 
if the instructors use the common tfaits of the students in 
the program, 

X propam that is orpnized eflectively and efriciently 
aids an educator in teaching handicapped students. An 
educator must know the present levels of the students, the . 
goals they should lattain, and the methods for reaching 
these gOEls. In the Industrial Arts curriculum, a product is 
usiiially the goaL The instructor must identify the best 
meth^ to complete thrproduct. It helps thrhandicapped 
student learn^ more eiltectively if the steps in producing ^ 
products are broken down, A y$r^ good example of this 
would be the traditional birdhouse produced in anv 
Industiial Art^ class. If an instructor walks Intoa room of 
handicapped students and says, ^Build a birdhouse," 
there is a high probability that,all the students Nvould not 
be able to complete the assignment. If the instructor 
presented each student . with blueprints for a birdhouse, 
most students still would be unsuccessful. If the instructor 
organized the steps in producing the birdhouse'and broke 
down those steps, most of the students would enjoy 
success^ Samplii instructions rnight be as follows: 

Take the two sides of the birdhouse; they are (he 
same size. i ^ 

Place the two sides on opposite sides of the 
bottom and nail them in place using a claw 
hammer and nails, 

A simple drawing will add that much more success to the 
directions. . * . 




nails 



base 



In short, if content is organized so^that nothing is left to 
chance orjguess, many potential problems are solved 
before they occur, ^ 

Individualimtioh may also increase the success qf a 

' program. Just as in a "regular** clpsroom, the handi- 
capped students have different abilities and tnterests. If 
these interests and abilities are incorporated into 
producing products, the individual students will usually 
be, more successful. If a student is a good artist, then the 
instructor ahould encourage this with prodiicts that use 
ihis talent, sucK^ai silkscreening, wood carving, or some 
area of drafting and design, Tha handicapped student is 
again like the regular student in that a stu^nt with little 
interest in a product usually does not.do an QUtstanding^ 
Job on production, Individualizatidri may ^lso occur on 
the same product. It would be unfair to expect each 
handicapped student to complete the task of attaching the 
two sides to the base of the birdhouse within the same 
time jspan. People wark at different rates of^ speed. One 
student i4^t work five minutes to complete a task and 

= another s^ent might require two hours, There Is 
nothing wrong with working at different rates. For 
example j do all teachers grade pipers as fast as each 
other?^he rate of work is not as important as completion 
of .the work succeisfully, , 
V There is rio doubt that orpmzing and individualizing 
take the teacher a lot of time^ This time i| well spent when 
it enables the handicapped student to have a more 
rewarding learning experience. It is also hard for an 
instructor to find enough time to help each ir^ividual 
student. Two ideas that might allow the stu^nt and 
instructor more one-^to^ne contact are audiovisuals and 
lab helpers. Posters, cassettes, handouts, and models can 



answer many of the student*! questions and thus free the 
instructor for more helping time, A poster Jhat 
demonstriites the correct method for sanding a piece of 
wood will answer many of the student's questions before 
they are asked. A tape cassette with an accompanying rule 
handout explaining how to read o rule will put many 
students on the right path, A full-sized model of a 
birdhouse with all parts labeled would undoubtedly help 
many students. Another valid method to free the 
^ instructor for more time with each student is to utilize lab 
helpers. This author utilizes lab helpers from a higher, 
grade who are in study halls or have free periods. These 
lab helpers 'can stay with a student on a one-to-one basis. 
If a handicapped student is to use a miter box to cut a 
piece of lumber, a lab helper may stay with the student to 
help in the task. It is important to point out thai these lab 
helpers are not instructors and should not supervise 
students on machinery or in dangerous operations but 
should supplement the instructor, A positive side effect of 
^ utilizing lab helpers is the positive effscis it has on the lab 
helpers. Lab helpers tend to be more self-assured, confi- 
dent, and willing to accfept responsibility after aiding 
other students. 

In producing anything, many problems must be 
solved. If the instructor tries to identify and solve 
-problems that students cannot handle, many potential 
problems for students fade. If handicapped students tend 
to have problems laying out parts of a product with a 
pencil and ryle, the instructor might prodiace full-size 
drawings that the students cah tape to their wood and cut 
out. The instructor who has identified this layout problem 
before it occurs can create ways, such as full-size models, 
to solve the problem. It would be impossible for any 
instructor to be able to identify all problems. It is essential 
that anjnstructor be able to improvise and innovate with 
handicapped students. If a lesson doe.^ not work oneway, 
change the approach and try^ again. One very common 
problem in labs that educators identify with handicapped 
students is the cleanup. If lab helpers are utilized, this will 
cut down on, some of the potential cleanup problems. 
When finishing productsi a smalUidea such as the type of 
stain will eliminate many cleanup problems. If latex stain 
is used it is easy to clean off the tables, tools, students, and 
students' clothes, but if oil-based stain is used, the 
outcome may i^e permanent. If the students feel a sense of 
pride in themselves and their lab that has been encouraged 



by the instructor, then the lab will always be clean at the 
end of the school day. The lab may bevery untidy dnringa 
work period, but if twenty students pitch in to clean the 
lab, it will be in good order in a short time. 

It is very important for an educator to build pn the 
success of a program. In any unit^ taught there^^ill be 
successes and failures, and the instructors should take the 
ideas that worl^ and build on them. In the case of a 
birdhouse the handicapped student may not be successful 
in cutting out the parts but successful in attaching the 
parts. The instructor may build on the successfuraspects 
of attaching the birdhouse Jby precutting the more 
difficult parts so that the students can be successfiil on 
their product. Everyone likes success, and we all know 
that success reinforces our learning. It is |ood to remember 
here that if one is afraid to risk failures, successes may not 
be great ones, f 

Every person appreciates and responds to positive 
comments, and handicapped students are no different. A 
positive cornment or a pat on the back may do wonders 
for a student's self-concept. It is important to point out 
that handicapped students are usually not showered with 
positive comments and thus a postiye comment becomes 
that much more important. Even if a student may tempo- 
rarily fail in a task, it is important to be positive. Stress the 
good things that happened, % ■ ' 

It is also an educator's responsibflity to know his or 
her students. The abilities, aptitudes, and backgrounds of 
the students are important. Items such'as heighi which 
'might limit ones's reach on rnachinery, loss pf limbs or 
sight, and medical conditions must be identifiedtby the 
instructor. Much of this information may be. gained from 
student records to which dducator^ have access. A 
conference with a fellow educator who knows the student 
, may be helpful A conference with the parents will also 
add insight. This author feels that a conference with the 
student, in private, is most effective. Si^ly ask the 
^ student if he or she can liandle'the task and discuss^ any 
potential problems you lore^ee. 

The handicapped student is capable of succeeding in 
a Wide range of learning experiences in the Industrial Arts 
lab. It is up to us educators to look at the similarities that 
these students share with any other student and stnucture 
a learning program that will serve their educational^oals. 
This will take time, planning^ and effort on the part of an 
educator, but our students are well worth it. 



10. VOCATIONAL^ EDUCATION FOR DISABtlD 
LEARNERSj THE PROMISE AND THE REALITY 

H by Paul HippolitMS 



fhrmihor presents botH the promise and the reality of 0hat is happening asa 
result of the three prescripjive lam^npw in effects He also discusses the laws and 
barriers that heed to be overcome^ before the handicapped students reach their 
^potentiai Paul Hippolitus is an employment adviser with^ the President^ 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped where he dtrects the Commiiiee's 
activities in the area of education In addition, he is currently the Chairman of the 
State Advisory Panel. on Special Mucation for the District of Columbia. (This 
material originally appeared in DHshM^VSKi the monthly magazine of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped.) 



* **WtIconif the superuitendgm proclaimed, **Welcome 
to our school district!** 

**You know'\vi>e quite proud of what weVe doing' 
here for our older handicapped students^*^ he added as he 
escorted me into his office* Wjt.h0ui any more prohipting, 
the superintendent of this mediuni^sized school district 
began to outline In both numbers and pro-ams the 
situation of the area's disabled students. 

\ had come to learn more about how new legislative 
mandates such as the Education of All the Handicapped 
Children Act (Public Law 94^142) and the Vocational 
Education Act were impacting on local school districts. I ^ 
had not come to document violationi but to learn where 
the problems were. I told thf superintendlnt pointedly 
that I wanted hif candid opinions. He agreeij. 

* ^ We talked^ for more than an hour. "WeVe been 
mainstreaming our handicapped students iiito the regular 
/high school program for years— long before these new 
laws required it!** He proudly told me. WhenJ heard this I 
became - somewhat suspicious. He must have noticed the 
change in me, be^us^ he quickly added some facts and 
^gures that seemed to indicate much was really gciing on. 

He told nie that 525^00 had been spent this y^ 
alone on new matepals and isupport services for the 
special ed high school students! Also, he talked about the 
quality of the work^tudy program which was in operation 
for secondary level handi^pped students. Aiid, he told 
me about the integration of handicapped students into the 
regular \^Qcational program. The laws seemed to working 
here. ' -^^ ^' ' ■ ^ . ' r . ,1 

My next interview vms with the high school principal 
The area high school had a yo^tional wing. It was quite 
an impreslive program. TMy^- conversation with the 
principal reinforced the facts and figures I had teen told 
by the superintendent. Generous amotints of money were 



being spent to insure appropriate materials and support 
services for handicapped students. A quality work^study 

. program was in operation. Regular education teachers 
accepted hindicapped students into their classrooms. 
And, handicaplped student^ were uuegrated into the 
regular vocational education program. ' 

The jiext stop was the last stop in the "chaift.'*Onto 
the classroom and a vrsit with the classroom teachers. But 
what I learned from them made me feel as if I had Just 
been tmnsported to another school district! The dlassrooAi 
teacheti told me an entirely different story from what I 
had just heard from the superintendent and principaL 
''Oh, yes, we mainitr^m our handicapped students into 
the regular classroom; but most of them leave the 
prognm before the end of the year,*- 1 was told bluntly. 
Out of a student population of 1,700 students only 34 

^ handicapped students remained on the high school*s rolls 
by the yfcar*s end. Where were the rest? Well, most of them 
ha4,,been sent' at the beginning of the year to regular 
classrooms without much needed support. After repeated 
failure they simply gave up in despsiL^Andi: what about 
the $25^W0 for materials and support services? "That*s 
not right! We only got S2S0 for materials this year and np 

. real support services^'' By this time I began to realize once 
again that it *§ a cold, cruel world out there. 
K My last interview was with the work-study coordi^ 
nafor. It took some looking to find him, but I Anally did, I 
asked him a'bout the type of program he had for his 
special ed students. He begai} with, do what I can for 
them.'* Well, the program was, simply, to get the special 
ed students a job at the fast food reitaurarit or th^e ^r 
wash. "How often do you visit the students on the job?" I 
ask#d. '*0h, I tiy to get by to see them twice a yearj'* was 
his reply. . - « ^ 
* I had heard enough. And, Vm soriy to have tb report. 



IVe seen this kind^ of situation at many otHer. local- 
, education agencies across the country, The probiem is 
widespread. It boils down to this: the promises that 
responsible authorities have made for an appropriate 
^ education for our older disabled students are not yet 
being realized/ The pjight of our secondary and post- 
'Secondary spedal education student is dramatic, 
Consider the facts. Only I percent of all vocational 
education students are disabled. Remember, about 1 1 
percent of the schooUage population is disabled. About 3 
percent of the stildem population in our nation's 
community corteges js disabled. Less than 2 penient of our 
four-year college student population is disabled. And, the 
most jelling staiisucTTaTl is'the dropout rate for special 
, education students in high school. It's been found to be 
ibaut five ^to six times higher than for nondisabled 
students. 

. How can this be? threfe very prescriptive laws make 
,\ihe ri^ts of handicapped students to an education quite 
clear. The "Education of all the Handicapped Children 
AcT (Public Law 94-142) requires an individualized 
educa^tion program for secondary-level special education 
' students, with the right to prevocational and vocational 
objectives in the least restrictive environment, The 
VocatidnaOducation Abt (Public L4w 94-482) requires 
that 10 pcr^t of the vocational %ducation monies be set 
for hand icapp^ students. Section i04 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act ^fS}913 (Public Law 93-112) calls for 
nondiscriminatiorv against the handicapped in education 
programs and reinforces the ' requirements of the two 
previous laws. In shojj^ the commitment— the promise— 
is there. Our nation ^as committed itself to serving 
handicappeH youth in public education, ¥ei too many 
programs like the one described above still exist. Why? 
...... -Well, there are many angers to this question, Some 

people would olTcr a 'Mitany'W technical difTicu|ties that 
cause therd'to .be a differenc^vbetween what we have 
promiied to do and what we ar'e^^ctually doing for our 
older handicapped; students, Some^of these include: the 
need for changes in the^. basic ''legislation, the need Tor 
interagency agreements, the need forbore money, the 
need for preservice ptograms, f/c-Whil^ these may or 
may not be legitimate needs, I bejieve th^y are clouding 
the real reasons fbr the lack of response in educatipn to , 
the needs of handicapped youth in secondary and postsec- 
ondary education; Aftd it's about time ^e took a hard 
look at these real barriers to a full implementatio'n of the 
new laws and loak^for ways to overcome thfem. \ 

^ The first barrier that is causing us great difficuhy in 
translating the promise of the laws into substantiye 
programs is th6 widespft-ead belief in education- that it's 
somebody else *r job to get disabled young people readyX 
for work. Generally,' it's felt that the state/ federal \ 
yorational rehabilitation program is the agency responsible 



for tiiis effort. Therefore, the riMOnhiy^OTehidesT 
should we in education, including vocational education, 
have to worry pbout it^ 

WelKahe ftcts in the matter are these. Every yekr the 
Jtate/ federal vocational rehabilitation program serves 
approximately 300,000 handicapped people nationwide, 
Of that number, approximately 60-80,000 are handicapped 
yauth. The remainder of the handicapped population 
served are older handicapped individuals, .When we 
realize that approximately 650,000 handicapped young 
people leave our nation's education systemi^ through grad- 
uation or termination of eligibility each year, we begin to 
realize that the state/ federal vocational rehabilitation 
program is nowhere big enough to serve our young 
handicapped population, So while it may make some 
sense to, point to vocational rehabilitation as the place 
where the vocational preparation of handicapped youth 
should take place, the facts and figures donH support this 
premise. If education doesnt teach career-related skills to 
handicapped youth before they leave the school system, 
the chances are about 1 in 10 that vocational rehabilitation 
will do it for them. So, accessible vocational education for 
handicapped youth is desperately needed. 

The second barrier basic to. our failure to make the 
promise of, recent legislation a reality centers around the 
low expectation syndrome suBscribed to by both education 
and the general public. This is capturedin the often-heard 
question, *'Well, what can they do=realisticaliy?".When 
I'm ksked this question, my answer is always the same. 

It^ this, When the humian spirit is evolved, anything 
is possible! I personaliy know a blind surgeon (relax— -he 
does autopsies), a double le^ amputee .vho teaches karate, 
an armless swimming instructor, an arrriless police 
detective, a blind sportscasten a deaf priest, a mentally 
retarded couriselor, and on a™ on. 

If disabled people have)demonstrated this kind of 
determination in seemingly impossible careers, then it's 
reasonable to conclude that deaf students or blind 
students or paralyzed students or mentally retarded, 
students can succeed in vocational education. The fact is 
they already have.^In short, handicapped people of all 
disability categbries can be found in just about any 
occupational category. It really depends on the drive or 
ambition of the handicapped .individual and on the 
support and ingenuity of the teacher. So, let's stop trying 
to learn which jobs specific disabilities can perfofm, 
Initead, let's look at the power of the human spirit and 
look for unique ways to make it happen-^not for reasons 
why, it can't happen, . 

The third barrier to the full implementation of the 
new legislative mandates ^tems from the assumptiompn 
the part of the regular etiucation teacjier that in order to 
be able to serve handicapped students, a. whole new body' 
of information must be learned. It's almost as* though 
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there are soffie well-^guarde^ secre^ that must be revealed 
before a regular vocationat educator, for example, can 
teach any handicapped students, The assurhplion is that 
* these studenti are different from all others and . before a 
regular education Jeacher can deal with them, new 
masterful techniques must be learned. ConsequenUy, a 
tremendous urge exists not to admit one handicapped 
student into the regular classroom until special training is 
received. 

j There 's'more myth associated with this position than 
truth. Sure, some severely handicapped students wiir 
always require highly specialized instruction and might 
more appropriately be served in a special setting. But this 
category of disabled student is a small precentage of the 
^ entire disabled student population. The image that their 
needs project, however, is too often generalized to reflect 
all disabled students, regardless of the severity of the 
disability. Well, this perception just isn't true, much less 
fair. Many disabled students can be appropriately served 
by regular vocational education. And this fact needs to be 
understood. 

. The reality is-^ handicapped students do^ have a 
.disability. And oftentimes 1his means that the environ- 
ment and |he instruction may need to be modified in order 
to minimize or alleviate the effeofe of the handicap. This 
may mean a physically accessible classroom for non- 
ambulatory students. It may mean a reader or reader 
services for blind students or for learning disabled 
students. It m^y mean a sign language interpreter for deaf 
stiidents. It may mean curriculum modification. All of 
these accommodations are to the environment and to the 
method of instruction. 

These speclahaccommodations dont require acquisition 
of new educational theories by the regular educatioh 
teachers. What is neerfed is to ask 'the handicapped 
student or special education teacher what the handi= 
capped student's needs are and then to make the 
adaptation so that learning can commence^ The point is 
handicapped I tudeats are^JTrft and foremost, students. A 
good teacher can teach most disabled students if the\ 
obstacles to leamirig are resolvedrifrbeing done every 
day. Even in vocational education. 

The fourth barrier to accessible vocational education 
for handicapped youth centers around the need for 
special education to develop secondary programs that 
contain prevpcational and career education instruction. 
Currently^ special education is not adequately addressing 
this need. J'oojnaiiy handicapped studen^ to get, 

nnfo~^vocational education aren*t ready for vocational 
education. They haven't been exposed to any prevo- 
cational skills. They have no career education experi4nces. 
The vocational education teachers are thus forced to 
spend instructional time on the prerequisite skills which 



could have been learned inlecondary special education. 

^ This making up of lost time causes the handicapped 

> student to fall even farther behind the rest of the class. Th% 
probability for success is greatly reduced. So, it's going to 
have to be a team effort, Special education is part of the 
team and must begin to beef up its efforts in this area. 
Vocational erfucation needs the help of special education. 
J'here is one more basic problem whicfi needs to be 

, addressed before the laws and policies in this field become 
a reality. It'si really the most basic of^challenges in our 
democratic society: it's developing political force. At 
^ present the handicapped constituency* including special 
educators, parents, disabled students, and other advocacy 
groups, hpLS not yet fully realized the need for an 

" organized effort in this^area. Much of the cause for the 
lapse between legislative promise and programmatic 

' delivery is the low priority that this issue has at the local 
leveL There doesn't seern to be enough pressure, locally, 
to do anything about it. Parents of handicapped children 
generally have not yet recognized their children's^ight to 
' vocational education. And handicapped people themselves 
as well as the related advocacy organizations have so 
many battles to wage th^t this issue has not been 
adequately addressed. But tlia' tlcfe is rapidly turning. The 
word ^ is ^ filtering down that handicapped youth afc 
wrongfully being excluded from vocational education. 
Soon local education administrators will be feeliiig 
increased pressure to provide for the vocational needi qf^ 
handicapped students. When this happens significant 
progress should begin, ^ " 

. One final thought- The decade of the seventies has 
been one of great promise for handicapped Americans. In 
addition to the new laws in education, weVe made great 
legislative strides in the areas o7 affirmative action for 
handicapped people in employment, accessible trans- 
portation, and the removal of architectural barriers. The 
net result of these legislative advances is jobs. As never 
before, there are jobs, good jobs, waiting for qualified 

Jandicapped people to fill them. Unfortunately, we have 
not yet been able to take fulLad vantage of these new ^ 
opportunities, because the job preparation system, 

^ especially education, has not begun to equip enoiigh 
handicapped young people «with career skills,. Until the 
entire^education system, Uicluding vocational education, 
.begins to meet its obligations to handicapped'students, 
the promises we have made will remain, promises unful- 
filled. " , 

The^ following publications are available, free ol 
charge, by writing: ^ 

Paul Hippolit\is \ ■ ,^ ^ . 

President's Committfie on^mployment 

of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 20210 ' , 



."Resources for the Vocational Preparation of Disabled 
^'ouih'* — An annotated bibliography and resource list 
f^r information pn the vocational preparation of disabled 
students. \ ^ 

"Affirmative Action for Disabled People" p-^An intro- 
duction to legislative programs affirming the rights of 
handicapped people in employment. Sections 503 and 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act are covered . 



"People — Just Like You" — a six-hour lesson plan for 
teachers of nonhandieapped students on disabiiUy and 
the potential of disabled people, ^ 

"Guilty Buildings"=; An introduction otihe subject of 
environmental barriers feeing physically handicapped 
people. 
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11. THE EDUCATION OF BUND STUDENTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS BY USING 
. MAINSTREAMING SKILLS 

b}\ Alfred Yarnbtt ^ ' ' 



9 * 



Alfred Yarnott has been employed by the Veterans Adminislrat ion- Blind 
^*Set tion and has continued his professiionai career for the last eight years dt the 
Minnesota Braille SchooL In this cHapter the author discusses the ''tactual print > 
approach" as used with blind students in the Industrial Arts Shop,^ . ' 



In the past, industrial arts has baen overlooked in the 
, education 6f the blind student because of attitudes like '"it 
is too dajngerous * or "we are ngi prepared. "The new law 
that deals with the education of the handicapped, deals 
with thu necessary changes but doetnot give educational 
approaches. In order for a blind student to be successful 
in an industrial arts class one useful approach is what I 
will call the use of mainstream skills. Mainstream skills 
are i^ose techniques that allow a blind student the educa- 
tional experiences, fronn a tactual world, that sighted 
peers have from visual one. This approach prepares the 
student before enteiing the mainstream class. Therefore 
two important areas need to be met: ( I) an assessment of 
the student's mainstream skills and (2) the teaching of 
those skills based uppn the cornpletgd needs assessment. 

' Needs assassnnents usually are used to determine the 
problems or weaknesses that a student may have. The 
-assassment* that is offered will not follow such an. 
approach. It is i ntehded to display the strengths and needs 
that are to be provided for by the educational system. The 
vision teacher is the key person to meet these needs 
because of his or her knowledge of the student and ability 
to coordinate the staff. > / / 

Figure I isan tfKampleofacorhplAd as^essme 
conipleje the form the vision'^teacher should meet with the 
industrial arts teacher to determine: (I) whigh machines 
will be used, listed \p blanks under Orientation and 
Mobility section, and (2) which measun'^i topfs will be 
used. Then place a dot in each box accorffing to- the 
students needs. The dot must fepresent^ih^ strengths or 
need$ of. the student. With this completed, a line is drawn 
to connect one aot to .another, This will give a graph 
showing the heeds and strengths of the student. The final 
section^of the form states the needs of|he student and the 
staffperson who will be Wbrking with the student. 

, The material that follows will allpw a blind student 
to meet the goals and objectives of an industrial arts class. 
This is a critical point which Dr. William Wargo points 
•out m^Q^ clearly, "It must be strongly .emphasized that for 
thg special needs student the basic content, goals and 



\ objectives of industrial education should remain the 
A^same. We mention this because frequently industrial 
education teachers feel that a drastic reS^amping of 
educational objectives is necessary^ for teachiog the 
hkndicapped. But if this were so, the purpose of providing 
^ equal educational opportunity for all special nee&s students 
^ wolild be defeated.'^ % ^ ^ . 

VThe use of Orientationjafid Mobility(0& M) isa'key 
factor in the student*s ability i^coniplete the requirements 
of the class. These techniques will be discussed based on 
two room diagr^ms^a metal shop (Figure 2) and a 
wood working shop (FJgure 3). 

The first step is to give the student a general idea of 
the room's layout— "rpom fa^miliarization.'Mt must in- 
clude those areas in which the student will travel; this in^ 
formation can be obtained from the industrial arts 
teacher. This teachar is a key person because hq or she 
knows what areas are necessary, based on wliat is taught. 
In using this technique divide the room%into four parts: 
(1) seating: either at a bench or typical seating arrange-^ 
ment, (2) the tool cabinet and yie workbenches, (3) the 
area where the machines are, and (4) .other areas in the > 
shop. This information would be presented in a method- ' 
leal way so each p^rt relates to the other parts^ in turn. 

When this is accomplished, thestudent should begin 
using upper band and lower forearm which I am calling 
"upper guard," and lower hand and lower forearm which 
I am calling *1ower guaird" (see Figure 4) and move from 
the door to the seating area or benches. Note that the 
names.given to these two terms are impbrtant for safety 
reasons; therefore, they should be employed in the short ^ 
form. ^ I f / 

The student is now ready to begin ifloying frpnfthe 
door, As the student moves into ahe metals shoj^,. the 
important- landmarks that will give fhe student direction- 
ality should be pointed out, Landntarks are objects that 
are in affixed place and ^rq generally not movable* As 
shown for the metals shop the student should note the 
bench'and then the top^rbin^t as landmarks because a 
turn at the cabinet will be madetogeftrfis/heriqat, This 
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Student 
Date = 

Class _ 



0 & M Specialist 
Vision Teacher \^ 



Industrial Arts Teacher 



Assessnient Profile 



Area oT Needs 
Orientation and Mobility 



Upper Guide (upper hand and upper forearm) 
Lower Guide (lower hand and lower forearm) 
Uning the Above, Moves lOi Seating Area , 

I. Tool Cabinet 
\ Other Areas . . 
i Machines . . . . . 



Needs 



1 . Powermatic 8" Jointer 

2. Rockwell 15'' Drill Press _ 

3. Dewalt r Radial Arm Saw 

4. Powermatic 10'' Table Saw 

5. Oliver l3'Sur^cer ^ = 

6. Boice Crane 12"' Bandsaw = 



Use of the Four'Step Pattern of Safety 

1. , - ^ 

2. = 

3. - . 

4. , 



Ust of Measuring Toob 

1. Howe Pre8S^J2''ruIer 

2. Howe Press 36" ruler 

3. AFB 12" ruler ^ 

4. " 



Readability gf Cherts 
Readability of Tables 
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^now Hqw to Use on Aid 

Tactual Prints ' = 

Kn6w the Material ........ 

Ha*5 Experience with Reading 
Fun<jiioriaI Experience 



Aggressiveness 



Toward Using Machinen 
Getting Teacher.^ help . , 
Using an Aid . . . . i . , . , 



Braille Skills 



J 



Brdillel^eading 
State and Stytus 
Abacus 



Area of Needs 

I , General Orientation and MpbHityi 

2. Orientation and Mobility to Mbchines. 

3. Measuring Toqis . 



* 4, Readability of Charts and Tables 
5. Use of Aide /i,- - 



6, Tactual Prints 

7, Aggressiveness _=^^_=. 

8, Four-Step Pattern of Safety 



Key Staff Person 



V 
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route should be traveled until thu Htudent can move to 
his/ her seat freely and confidenily. 

The next phase should start from the seating area. 
The student should move from that area to a hunch and In 
doing so should again use upper and lower guard until 
contact with the bench is made. Then the student should 
use the "trailing technique*' (see Figure 4) for going 
around each of the benches but u^e the guards when going 
to the cabinet. Note that this will have been mastered 
when movement to a bench or to the tool cabinet does not 
require a specific route. Note that after a student has 
moved around the benches he or she will normally not use 
the trailing technique, and this should be allowed. The 
movement to and from the machines, the next point, is the 
most difficult. This is because the shapes of the machines 
are so varied. This can be overcome by individualizing 
each machine; in other words, the student must first 
examine the machine for shape. Once the student knows 
the machine he or she will then start from a known object 
and move to that machine. After that, each machine is 
again examined and movement starts from the known 
machine. 

The remaining information is included for s&fety 
purposes. The student must become proficient in using 
the Four-Sttp Pattern of Safety,^ The general points are: 
'"(1) approaching and making primary contact with the 
machine, (2) observing the state of rest or motion of the 
machine, (J) following safe pa^ths from the primary points 
of contact to and from points of observation of. the 
progress of the work, and (4) observing by sound and 
touch the progress of the work being done/^ This 
information is used so the student can feel free to move 
about while using techniques that reflect his or her 
modality. 

The application of O ^ M techniques for other areas 
in the shop, i,e,, the finishing room or the foundry area, is 
tdo complex to include in this chapter, The best approach 
is to concentrate on those specific areas which the student 
will need to work in. 

The O & M technique that the student has mastered 
wiU do little good if he or she is not allowed to use it. To 
accomplish this, the industrial arts teacher should spend 
time observing the student learning and incorporating the 
above-menfioned techniques. The teacher should also 
learn the use of "sighted guide" (see Figure 5), This is used 
to move quickly to any area in the shop. In using it other 
students will be willing to use the technique and the *Mce" 
will be broken between the students, 

Basic Skills ' ^ 

As was mentioned, an undefstanding of what a 
machine is shaped like is important to good orientation 
and mobility. The basic skills approach is different in that 



the emphasis is put on knowing all the parts of the 
machines by their names and knowing what each part 
does. There is little to be gained from hearing words 
during a lecture concerning the parts of a machine and 
how to use them and then having to wait until the teacher 
has th^ time of exhibit the machine or its parts. It is more' 
meaningful for the student to know the parts and be able 
to participate in a deriionstration tactually. It brings to 
light the fact that although the blind student learns by a 
different means, he or she is still capable of doingas much 
as the sighted students. 

Measuring Tools 

The use of some of the measuring tools for the blind 
may pose a problem to a teacher trying to teach a print 
understanding since the blind student learns in a tactual 
way. The AFB's braille ruler measures to one-sixteenth of 
an inchi similar to the common print ruler, but if the 
student does not know where to find the measurements or 
how to apply it to the work because of teaching methods 
then he or she must fail. Therefore the student should 
learn to read the needed instruments correctly and also 
understand how each reading was obtained prior to 
entering the shop. It will be very embarrassing to a 
student if while being observed he or she cannot measure 
a simplf distance. 

Textbooks ^ * 

Textbooks for the class should be the least of our 
concerns but must be monitored, The chief undertaking is 
in braining books which have charts, tables, and pictures, j 
Note that it is not necessary to reproduce the pictures or / 
the captions. The charts and tables should be transcribed, / 
They should mirror the ease and speed of availability that 
the sighted student is afforded. This means that as much 
as possible, they should be put into braille in the same 
manner as a print text. 

Using an Aide 

In some cases it will be necessary for an aide to help a 
blind student. Even so the blindstudent must use the aide 
'as a tool. The aide is to do those things that require sight, 
such as determine walnut from butternut, clear plexiglass 
from smoked, and read numbers on a bar stock of'steel 
such as 1117 or 4140. The aide will be responsible for 
measuring when distances are not within Ihe capacity of 
the braille tool-=for example, a distance of 5' 6-1 1 /32". 
An aide is not to: ( I ) stop a blind student from making a 
mistake unless it involves his/her safety, (2) read printed 
material unless the teacher wants it that way, (3) help 
move the student around the shop, - 
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Aggressiveness 

The discussion here conuerm the positive or aggressive 
elements in education that allow for controlling and using 
the environment to obtain a goah Because the student will 
be required to use tools and machines that are pntentially 
dangerous, the student must fee] riiaster of ihem. The 
student must know that the machine cannot cause injury 
unless he or she does something nonsensicaL This is also 
true for the work in class. Whatever the results, it is the 
student s responsibility, good or bad. Aggressiveness will 
help the student in obtaining assistance from the aide or 
teacher as well as in using a tooL With regard to obtaining 
help, the student must understand that the teacher has 
other students and will offer help only when sought out. 

Tactual Prints 

It is my observation while teaching industrial arts to 
blind students that they lack a system to measure a pro- 
ject, thd sizes and shapes of its parts; and lack the ability to 
evaluate the quality of their work before, during, and 
upon completion of the project; and lack the ability to 
solve problems. This difficulty is caused by the lack of 
tactual prints. Tactual prints are not the raised line 
drawings that have been called for in many professional 
texts and magazines. These raised line drawings are 
sighted blueprints that have only replaced the printed 
work with braille ones. This is the major reason they do 
,not work for the blind. The tactual prints that I have 
developed are divided into two parts: the title page and 
the tactual image page. 

The title page gives general information about the 
totality of the project. It can be thbught of as what the 
isometric drawing is' for a sighted person. The infor-^ 
mation on the page will be the name of the project, the 
overall height, width, and length of the project, the total 
number of braille images, and the number of parts to the 
project. 



The tactual image page is an organization oi^ the 
information found on a working drawing into a tactual 
presentation for the blind. It includes three views with the 

ion of actual numbers from around any of the views; 
letters are Used instead. (See Figure 6,) An index contains 
all essentials - the name of the part, the material the part 
is made of, and all technical and distance information, 

A case study is helpful in understanding what can 
happen to a student if the prints are not used when 
needed. The student is a 1 5-year-old totally blind student. 
She is making a small footstool of which she has cut the 
top out. She is not using tactual prints. Next to be made 
are the side rails, I told her to measure her lop and let me 
know its size, I told her the size would be the same for her 
side rails. She had the ruler on the top but didn't say 
anything, I repeated the same information but the puzzled 
look did not go away. After a while I talked to her and she 
said she did not know why she had to measure her blouse. 
This confusion would not have happened if the studerit 
was obtaining information from a prinii This is the 
danger when oral directions are given. 
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12. TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR BLIND 
STUDENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Raymond L, lilaclcr one 

The QUthor demomtrates the creativity of the classroom teacher in describing 
some of his teaching strategies used with blind students in photography class, Mr. 
Blacks tone is a Vocational Commercial Photography teacher at Jack Yates Smior 
High School, Houston, Texas. \.. 



During my fourteen years of teaching Vocational 
Commercial Photography, I have often told my sighted 
students that film developing is one area of their trade 
that blind people could accomplish successfully, This 
statement is based on the fact that color films and pan- 
chromatic black and white films, which are sensitive to all 
colors of light, must be handled in total darkness for at 
least part of the developing process. My theory was that 
blind people would be more adept at learning the neces- 
sary skills due to their reliance on the sense of touch. 
Many sighted students are actually handicapped when 
learning to handle film in total darkless due to their 
reliance on sight as part of their learning process. These 
students often-* have difficulty in making the transition 
from learning the skill with the aid of vision to performing 
the skill without being able to see what they are doing. 

This year, for the first time, I had the opportunity to 
test this theory. In addition to my vocational classes at 
Jack Yates Senior High School in Houston, Texas, I also 
teach a Cpmmunication Arts Photography class for the 
Magnet School of Communications Iqcated on the ^ame 
campus. This class differs fifom the vocational class in that 
it meets for one period per day and cujrently lasts for otily 
six weeks. One of my Communication Arts Photography 
students this year was Steve Kerr, a remarkable young 
person, who has been legally blind since birth. 

Communi^tion Arts ' Photography students are 
taughthe history alid theory of photography, camL'ra 
operation, exposure determination, film processing, con^ 
tact printing, and enlargin|.,To aid in teaching these skills 
to Steve, I devised several tecjiniques. For operating the 
exposure and focusing controls on the camera, I decided 
to use the same technique that I use to teach sighted 
students to handle film in the darkroom. This technique is 
clock dial-face orientation. In other words the equipment 
is handled in the dark ^^turning it to positions correN 
ponding to the hour markl^s on a clock dial, iW.. straight 
up is 12 o*clock, to the right is 3 o'clock, etc, Steve has a 
braille watch and was already familiar with clock orienta- 
tion. To help Steve determine the distance to his subject 
for focusing the camera, I taught him how to pace the 
distance and use his cane to measure. He was taught to 
aim the camera by pointing it toward sound* For process- 



ing film and prints, clock orientation was used as well as 
working from left to right. 

To maintain interest in the course, I like to have the 
students demonstrate newly acquired skills and theory as 
soon as possible. One method I use for this is the making 
of pinhole camera photographs using Polaroid film. A 4 x 
•5 view camera for which there is a Polaroid film adapter is 
converted into a pinhole camera by removing the lens and 
replacing it with a piece of aluminum foil in which a hole 
is punched with a straight pin. The camera shutter is used 
to control the length of time that light is allowed to pass 
through the pinhore and expose the film. With Polaroid 
3000 Speed Type 57 film, the exposure time is about 1/25 
of a second in bright sunlight when the pinhole is S inches 
from the film. ^ 

The pinhole camera is unique in that it cannot be 
focused, yet subjects at any distance from the camera will 
be equally sharp. ^ Since the image produced on the 
ground'glass viewfinder of the view camera by the pin- 
hole is dim and difficult to see, the camera is usually Just 
pointed in the direction of the subject and approximately 
, aligned. - . 

Steve has a good sense of direction based on sound, 
and I decided to let him take the first picture. The camera 
was placed on a tripod for support. The first photograph 
was to be a group shot of the rest of the class. After one of 
the other students had set the shutter speed, Steve used 
the rod-like monorail base of the view camera to point the 
camera in shotgun fashiori toward the shouts of the class. 
He then snapped the picture. Steve's first photograph was 
perfect, well centered and correctly exposed. The Polar- 
oid print was eagerly described to Stive by his classmates. 
Needless to say, Steve, his classniates, and I were all 
exhilarated 'by this accomplishment. 

From the encouraging first success with the pinhole 
camera, we next moved to the operation of the twin-lens 
reflex camera. My classes presently lise the Yashick Mat 
1240 as a basic camera. This camera has adjustable expo- 
sure and focusing controls and a semi-automatic .film ' 
transport ^and shutter cocking system. Sighted students 
. set the controls to the appropriate f/^tops and shutter 
speeds by aligning numbers with pointers and focusingysn 
the ground glass, ' 



The shutter speed-control dial has click'Stop detents 
at each of the marked shutter speeds. After . iw vc learned 
the complete sequence of shutter speed nilmbers, he could 
simply turn the dial fully clockwise until it stopped at 
1 5()() second and then turn the knob counterclockwise 
the appropriate number of clicks to the correct setting. 

rhe aperture dial which Ms calibrated in f stop 
numbers and controls the intensity of the light exposing 
the film does not have click stops. By turning the dial fully 
clockwise and then placing a finger at the 12 o'clock 
position, the dial can be turned counterclockwise until the 
tinger is at successive clock dial positions to set the correct 
f stops. For instance 12 o'clock is f 35, If) o'clock is f 4,9 
o clock is f 5.6, efi\ 

While the camera has a built-in exposure meter, I 
teach ihc students to determine daylight exposure bused 
on the lighting condition and the American Standards 
Ahsociaiion (ASA) film speed index (sensitivity rating). 
Basically, the bright sun exposure for any film is equal to 
an aperture of f 16 and a shutter speed equal to the 
reciprocal of the ASA rating. For instance, the bright sun 
exposure for an ASA 125 film is f 16 and I. 125 second. 
From this pcmt ihe correct exposure can also be deter- 
mined tor cloudy days and open shade by changing the 
f stops. 

I thougnt Steve would have to be told the lighting 
condition before he could determine the exposure, but I 
was surprised when he informed me that i' - sun was 
shining becjiuse he could feel the heat when he stepped out 
. of the shade. 

To determine the distance from the camera to the 
subject for setting the focus, two methods were devised. 
For short distances Steve's folding cane is jointed in 
one-toot sections. By pointing the cane at and touching 
close-up subjects Steve could then count the sections of 
the cane between the subject and him and determine the ^ 
' distance. For disfunces over five feet, Steve would pace 
I off the distance from the subject to the camera. Since his 
pace is about two feet long. Steve simply counted the 
paces and multiplied by. two to get the distance in feet, 
The focusing knob on the camera is in the infinity 
position when turned fully clockwise, By placing a finger 
at the 1 2 o'clock position the knob can be turned counter- 
clockwise until the finger points to successive clock-dial 
positions. Luckily some of the distance settings in feet 
Qorrespond with the same clock settings, i.e., 9 feet is at 9 
o^cioekv^^ feeiat 7o^ 3,3 feet at 3:30oyock. By 

using these focusing techniques, the preceding exposure 
determination and setting procedures, aitd aiming toward 
sound, Steve was able to produce a pho(ograph of one of 
his classmates equal in all asjsects id those produced by 
the other students. 

My initial theory was proven when Steve did learn to 
' develop film. In order to develop roll film, the film is first 
loaded onto a processing reel, A processing reel consists 
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of two sides constructed by forming heavy-gauge stainless 
steel wire into nat circular coils. These sides are separated 
by four squared off "U'*-shaped wire supports. Film Is 
inserted in a clip on the central support and wound in the 
coil from the inside out, The coils serve to keep each layer 
of film separated from the preceding one. This allows the 
chemicals used in processing to contact all of the filiTi. The 
nim wilj go on the reel correctly in one direction only. 

Students are taught to hold the reel in their left hand 
with the end of the spiral at the top or twelve o'clock 
position pointed toward their right. The film is then 
cupped in their right hand and inserted into the reel at the 
three o clock position. After the film is attached to the clip 
in the reel, the reel is turned counterclockwise pulling the 
film into the spirals. The film is then placed in a light, tight 
tank for processing in room light. 

1 he processing timer used to control the length of the 
developing steps has click stops for each minute setting 
and a large knob for setting seconds. Setting the time 
presented no problem, as Steve counted off the clicks for 
minutes and set the second hand by clock orientation, 5 
seconds for each hour position. Our lab does not have 
equipment that can be easily adapted for measuring liquid 
chemicals or taking temperatures by touch, but I under- 
stand they are available. Steve therefore did not get to 
measure chemicals or take temperature. With a temper- 
ature-controlled laboratory at least one of these skills 
would not be necessary. Processing the film for specified 
times in developer, stop bath, and fixer arranged in tanks 
in a left to right order, and washing and drying the nega- 
tives w^ere easily accomplished by Steve. 

Contact printing did not present many probiems for 
Sieve. He was able to determine the emulsion sides of t he 
film and paper by touch. By orienting these toward each 
other and >he paper emulsion toward a fixed light source, 
the only requirements left were covering the negative 
paper SI nd vich with glass, setting and operating the 
timer, and di^vcloping, w^ashing, and drying the prints. 
The only skill that Steve was not able to accomplish 
was making enlarged prints from negatives. This requires 
the ability to focus visuajly the image projected by the 
enlarger, which was impossible for him to do. An^autofo- 
cus tCn larger would overcome this difficuhy. but our 
equipment does not include one. 

Teaching a blind person skills in a trade that Is' 
basically visually oriented was both a challenging and 
rewarding experience for me and for the student. These 
accomplishments were, to a large extent* a direct result of 
the successful adaptation of clock orientation'and other 
techniques ^0 the manipulation of a number of controls 
on various pieces of equipment. No less amount of success 
was due to this ama^Jng young man with a high degree of 
motivation."" interest, and determination. Steve Kerr 
proved to me that with a little ingenuity on the teacher's 
part, a physical handicap need not be a learning handicap, 
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13. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND WORK 
EXPERIENCE FOR SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 
SECONDARY LEVEL STUDENTS 
IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

by Michael Fried! 

This chapter addresses the need for community involvement in deveioping a 
vocational program for the severely hahdicapped. It suggests some strategies that 
may be used by teachers to initiate the cooperation of local businesses and some 
ways the curricula should be designed to facilitate the transition of severely handi- 
capped from the classroom to job sites within the community. The author is a 
Vocational Specialist with the Jackson County EducaHon Service District, Oregon. 



Public Law 94-142 has had a tremendous impact on 
services for ihe severely handicapped. The advent of P.L. 
94-142 has entitled all persons, 3-2 1 years of age, to a free 
and appropriate education. However, what is the most 
appropriate type of education for secondary-leyel stu- 
dents who cannot read, may not be able to count, or may 
lack fine and gross motor abilities to perform specifid^ 
tasks? Termination of educational services for severely 
handicapped persons at 21 years of age leaves few viable 
options for this population. Historically they have had 
limited opportunities to participate in work-experience 
and vocational education programs that would facilitate 
their acquisition of skills for competing in ibi labor 
market. Many persons assume that severely handicapped 
students are unable to master vocational skills and 
become part of the mainstream. However,^ several re= 
searchers (Bellamy, et, al, 1979; Kelley and Simon, 1969; 
Bellamy and Snyder, J 976; and Wehman, HilK and 
Ko^ehler, 1979) have indicated that severely handicapped 
students can participate effectively in far irfore vocational 
opportunities than are usually provided. What has limited 
the performance of many severely handicapped individu- 
als is not their inability to learn complex tasks; but, 
rather, a lack of appropriate opportunities (Brolin* 1976). 
Therefore, a secondary-level curriculum for severely 
handicapped students should focus on marketable work 
skills within the community where the students reside. 
The curriculum should incorporate actual job placements 
that will provide severely handicapped students with on- 
the-job training and exposure to the demands of competi- 
tive employment. , 

Developtiient of a Secondary-Level Curriculum 

To develop ^nd implemejit effectively a curriculum 
that is community-based, the teacher should complete an 



ecological analysis of the community. That is, the teacher 
should analy^.e the community in relation to the follow- 
ing; (1) the types of businesses that presently exist, (2) the 
number of businesses that may be potential job placement 
sites, and ( 3) the types of work skills necessary for specific 
jobs. The information from an ecological analysis will 
enable the teacher to decide the scope of the curriculum 
and its adapta'tionTor ijt-class activ^iei With an idea of 
the work skills thaj are in demand, the teacher can utilize 
community organiMiions, such as the AmericMn Red 
Cross, the Sierra Club, local nonprofit agencies, or local 
colleges and state universities to obtain various Jobs (/.^., 
collating, sorting, stapling,* assembling, etc.) to obtain 
work that mtfy supplement the curriculum and train stu- 
dents within tfie ciassroom setting. The selection of jobs 
should be yaried-^so that they encompass as many work 
skills as possibles The teacher can incorporate, these jobs 
and design various work stations within the classroom. 
The students are assigned to specific workstations until 
each job skill is mastered, Each station would consist of 
similar tasks, /.e., sorting, tool use, stapling, #/c. These 
tasks are comprised of specific work skills and related, 
skills, such as interpersonal communication and social 
interaction skills. Thus the students are learning appro- 
priate work skills and social skills; necessary to adapt an 
actual job situation. 

_ In order to determine the work\^kills involved in a 
particular job task, the teacher can complete a job analy- 
sis,^ A job analysis provides a systematic breakdown of a 
particular tMk or job and enables the teacher to identify 
the various components that must be learned in order to 
complete it successfully. ^ ^ 

A job analysis facilitates the development of a train- 
ing program specifically tailored to meet the needs of 
individual students. That is, some students benefit from 
learning ^ job task in smalK graduated steps; whereas 



others may agquire a skill more quickly, and an elaborate 
sequential breakdown may not be necessary. 

The teacher must also bear in mind that the job tasks 
can and should be modified to accommodate some of the 
student s limitations. For examplej a work aid, such as a 
wooden tray with several compartments, may be.designed 
to assist the student in ^^ackaging or.sortingvarious items 
by size o/ color. In adjition,'extraneous cues, i.e., color, 
st^cils, picture assembly, eic can accompany the job 
task [0 provide additional information for the student in 
completing the tasks, F^r exampUv a student may follow 
a picture or series of pictures in order to complete a task in 
the proper sequence. As thestudent learns the tasks, these 
cues can be removed so that the student Is no longer 
depcndcnr on them. Within the classroom, actisitics 
should approximate the actual job and the teacher should 
attend to quantity, quality, and performance levels of the 
individual students. on specific jobs. 

In addition to breaking down ajob task into several 
minute steps, rate is also an important factor that should 
be targeted in leaching the severely handicapped to com- 
plete job tasks. Oftentimes the quality of a student's work 
meets or exceeds the expected quality standards, but the 
completion time was twice as long as a normal individu- 
aPs, Piece rate is a variable that provides the margin of 
profit for businesses, and they are very aware of an 
employee s output. Therefore, not only should a teacher 
monitor quality of a completed task, but the completion 
rate of an assigned task or job should beavithin acceptable 
limits, . \ 

Personnel for Program Implemeritation 

' ;Program^ implementation requires the teacher to 
monitor the performance of several severel^^ handicapped 
students on two or more work stations within the clas.s* 
room. Since this isadifficult if not impossible task for one 
individuaL a well-prganized volunteer program can bean 
important part o/ providing the instruction, feedback, 
and supervision that a student needs, 'i 

An important consideration in utilizing volunteers is 
to insure that they have an opportunity to;acquire a 
specific degrte of competence in teaching severely handi- 
capped persons. A quality in-service training program^ 
should be designed that will provide volunteerpersonnel 
with an understanding of elementary principlcs of behav- 
ior, positive reinforcement and corrective feedback/and 
methods for recording^and monitoring studentprogfess, 
A highly skilled volunteer not only increases nianpdwer 
but is an asset in providing ihdividualizea, intensive train- 
ing to those students who would benefit frorti this type of 
intervention. Volunteers may also know contact persons 
within the business community who can assist with job 
placement. In addition, a classroom teacher can utilize 



volunteers not only within the clagsrooni* but, ^^^^^ per- 
missible, volunteers can function as trainers advo- 
cates in the community to provide on^the^oh iraininB ^it 
individuifl job sites, 

Community-feased Vocational Trainirig 

An integral part of a secondary curriCUium {i ^he 
develofHiient of transitional services, sUch job pl^^u= 
meni sites that will provide the students with Qp oppor- 
tunity to apply NVhai ih^y have learned in thecl^j^^roor^ in 
an.actual work environment. The nnostdifficuij task a 
teacher is to establish the initial contacts^for j^b plaCe^ 
meni. Oftentimes community businesses are v^^-y wi^'f^g 
to help; however, their experiences with the hdj^jicapP^d 
are limited and sometimej^ not very pleasarij SeV^^^I 
people within the community may be helpful ir^ ^j^e initial 
contact stage. School board members* adrnit^jstrat^rs, 
parents, other educators, or friends may be abig to assist 
Mn scheduling an appointment with interested busif'^-^^ 
personnel. Also, door-to-door solicitation, in vv^hicH ^he 
teacher inquires about pcitential job sites. U ^nQther Pos- 
sibility, This approach, however, js very tirn^ Consuffl^f^g 
and probably the least favored by those who d^yelop job 
sites. / 

Once an appointment is scheduled, teacher 
attends the meeting. with the purpose of discygllng the 
strengths of his or her students and their capabilities in 
completing specific job tasks, The.conversati^j, sh^^ld 
address the work habits of the students and th^ fieed ^or 
work ejcperience within the comniuniiy.,Pne r^igst **seU" 
students to pptentia! employers and guarantee tj^gt sct^ool 
personnel will aspist in training the stU(|fejit on h pgrtic^^l^r 
job, . , ^ ^ I 

A successful approach thai has be|n applied in the 
schools in Bucks ^County, Pennsylvania (Bt^c^g CoU^^ty 
Public Schools, 1974), and will also be irnplem^j^te^ on a 
modified basis in Jackson County. Ore|Oh ( l^go), t 
trainer-advocate mode|. This approach involves the 
of staff members who are responsible for integrating ^^^^ 
dents into the competitive job market. The teactigi' Or s^^ff 
member contacts people in business and indt^§t|.y whoare 
potential employers, Trainer-advocatfes then ^^^j stu- 
dents as clients to dmploycrs, stressing the r^s^grch 
demonstration projects which illustrate th^ untapped 
work potential of the client population* 

An attractionior employers to the trainer^^jvpcate 
approach is that the risk ^to employers hiHhg lev^r^ly 
^ handicapped individuals has been rniriin^ized Hcaus^ ^he 
trainer4dvocate takes full responsibility for ^nd 
adjustment training,* The trainer^advocate ren^ajns with 
the client pn the job iintil specific perforrriatice criteria 
have been reached. During the initial stag^g of this 
apprdach, the teacher or staff member secures ^ comfT^'t- 
mem from the employer for a jemporary pls^^tnent. The 



staiT member then \vurks on the jpb until its demands 
have been thoroughly assessed. At that point, training 
methods iire developed and the students are trained in the 
work setting. Criteria for successful placement are deter- 
mined by the employcrs/That is, the emplosers decide 
when trainers are no longer needed on the job site. 

Job sites may be developed to provide temporary 
Mwk experience for several students, of they mav be used 
to monitor a student for eventual employment on a per- 
manent basis.- The purpose of the sites is neguciatcd 
between. the employee and the^teacher or trainer-advocate 
The potential for mure job Altes, either withip the*Hame 
business or oiher businesses in the communitv. is often-^ 
limes dependent upon the success of the lyit one.or two. 
placenients. Therefore it is extremely impormnt that the 
jeacher and irainernidvocate provide'^ much support as 
possibie iru guaranteeing success. 

Summary . 

Coordination of corpmunity and school-based pro- 
grams is not an easy task. However, as educators we have 
a respoh* -biliiy to involve the communitvyin Aicilitating 
the transition of severely handicapped infiivkluals. from 
the classroom to theijompetitive labtir m/rket where they 
can have the opportunity to earn a rennunerative wage,, 
become less dependeru on society, and expand their rdk. 
as members of the communitf . With tte cooperation and 
assistance from teachers^ parents, community, and civic 
groups, severely handicapped persons can become con- 
tributing members of our society. ' 
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14. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED STUDENT 



by Juanitfl 



P. Burns 



, Miracles do happen in the Vocatioml Education Program for Handicapped 
^Students Jn the Shelby City Schools. The- program enrolls Educable Emotionally 
Mentally Handicapped (EMH) as well as Trainable Mentally Handicapped (TMH) 
students. Sprinkled liberally through the chapter are very practical examples. The 
author is an assistant superintendent in the Shelby City school system, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 



Mitades happen in the vocational education pro- 
|ram for hahdioapped students in the Shelby City 
Schools, North Carolina. By general standards the pro- 
gress' of student^ may seem small to \M average person, 
but not to the exeeptibnal child/or the teachers, Mrs. 
Robin pa vis^ vo^^ation^ teacher -at the Shelby High 
'School, recaUs the excitenient one of her students dis- 
played when she nnished making a skirt. The student was 
turning to and fro in front of a mirror and in a pleased 
VQtce.said, **This skirt doesn't even look made, does it?" 
Mrs. Divis knew she meant *'hand-made" as opposed to 
^ready^mad&^ and agreed it was well-tailored. It hdd 
taken a graat deal of supervision, encoyragement, and 
help to get Suf to work in the clothing lab. Educable 
mentally handicapped students are often frustrated 
btcause of their poor readin| skills, inability to fbllow^ 
directions, an^ /or sequence the tasks necessa^ in gar- 
ment eon^tniatton. Even though she had used many 
stintej^es fo motivate and teach the necessary skills, 
inciuding field trips to the department store for patterns 
and material, demonstrations Df proper techniques, and 
construction of miniskirts for practice purposes, Mrs. 
]Davis never sure how successful the outcome would 
be and rejoiced with the student^in her completion of the 
vskirti;.^ ^ ,^ " ; _ . . ■ 

> In the Shelby City Schools the educabfe mentally 
Handrcapped students are mainstreamed but are sched- 
uled for part of each day in programs especially designed 
for therii. Using funds ft^pm Vocationa!^ Education ^r the 
Handicapped iind loc^l monies, vocational tea^riers who 
are certifled to work with IMH students plan appVopriate 
activities that will enable the students to be successful on a 
job or in a higher level of irtiti;uction, . 

While the classroom space in Mrs. Davi^' room has 
the look of a vocational home economics lab, the activi- 
ties are specincally designed to help handicapped students 
phter the world of work. A great deal of role playing. 



visual aids, games 



and class discussions precede the units 



on food service, child care, and consumer education as 
well as clothing and home decorating. Mrs. Davis 
laughed when she told about Sally atfd her curtains, 'i 
had tdid her to measuru the windows of her room so she 
\vou!d know how ^uch material to buy and had lent her 
my- yardstick to uie. The next day Sally cante back with- 
out the n^easurements because th^ yardstick wasn't long 
enough,** 

^'Instead of giving up on Sally, I remembered^Grace 
Young,,^ said Mrs, Davii, **5he started at about the same 
place but is now working quite well at the ^Universal 
Manufacturing Company making housecoats." Universal 
lends one oHts sewing machines to the vocational pro» 
gram, and int^fested students learn to use it. At least a 
dozen' former; EMH students are working there now, 
Many others are working in fast food restaurants, grocery 
stores, textile industries^ and (^orjst ruction trades. The 
curriculum of the occupational program is geared to the 
types of jobs that are available in the community. 

''Qopd communication between student and teacher 
is essential," says Dick Lail, who teaches Junior high 
EMH students. ^'Tempers flare when frustration begins. I 
try to stay alert and quickly offer help before a student 
experiences failurl, but sometimes loud, ugly language 
fills the room before I am aware of a problem." Mr. Lail 
plans general shop e|[perlences in bricklaying, carpentry, 
and electrical trades for eighth^ and ninth-grade EMH 
students so that they will be more successful in the voca- 
tional education classes at the senior high school. Accord- 
ii^ to the high^chpol teachers,; the, educrth mentally 
handicapped students are fairly successful in tkejreguUr 
vooational classes because of the headstart they have had, 
They seem to work. harder to keep this edge. 

"I used to sleep in class,** said Warren, "but this class ' 
is easier, I made at gun rack as my project and it looks 
pretty good.** Another student is proud of his three-foot^ 
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' brigk wall which encloses the frame structure of a room 
which the carpentry group is bultding. "1 learned to wire a 
single electrical switch,*' said Chariie, "but I have trouble 

^ with three-way switches." ^ 

Bill prefers the projects whish can be worked on 
when regular assignments ire completed; He chose to 
make a^^et of ceraniic bookend i and is learning that 
patience and careful handling-are often as important as 

. skillful hands. 

The occupational program for the handicapped is 
coordinated with the instructional classes so that mea- 
surement, vocabulary, and other things necessary for suc= 
cessful hands-on experiences wiH be taught earlier or 
along with the units in the shop. *jrt takes a great deal of 
planning among the regular classroom teachers, the voca- 
tional teacher and me," said Betty Brooks^, the resource 
teacher who works with the handicapped students in 
improving their math and comn^unication skills. "Stu- 
dents need to know how to re%d ^heir utility bills, figure 
miles per gallon in driving, compute the cost of credit, and 
read parts of the newspaper, Thjey need instruction in 
functional life skills as well as the slio^ activities. Working 
together, we may help students succeed." 

The vocational education pre gram doesn't stop with 
the educable handicapped students but is extended to the 
trainable handicapped also. These students, who are 
functioning at a third tp half of their chronological age, 
have many successful experiences, From the time they , 
enter the program at age 5 until i,hey age out at 21, they 
have sliqutntial vocational trarning. 

Mrs, Wallace, the early primary teacher, plays 
"house"' with them, drinking imaginary tea, and ironing 
clothes with a cold toy iron. At the age of 1 3 thestudent in 
the workshop curriculum can set real tables, wash and 
iron real clothes, and saw real bbards. Everything has a 
purpose. The therapy to develop motor skills, the play 
money, the role playing, and other communication activi- 
ties plus the learning of survival Words graduate into real 
trips to the grocery store where food is purchased by 
students, to real jobs of cutting grass, to washing cars and 
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sewing with a real needle or sewing niachine. 

The principal at Northside Center^ Gene Allen, says 
miracles happen every day, "A little bit ii just a wh01e lot," 
One workshop is conducted as an assembly lim in the 
production of doll bgds. Students participate a^ithey are 
able, whether sanding wood, hammering nails; painting 
or sewing tiny quilted coverlets. In another area students 
are working with plants in the school greenhouse and in 
the adjacent garden where vegetables are planted and 
harvested. j 

Teacher Janice Elmore guides fingers of handi- 
capped children as they plant cuttings in pots. "It addsjoy 
to their lives as they see things grow," One student now 
works in a local greenhouse on a partytime basis and ^ 
according fo the vocational rehabilitation counselor is 
doing a satisfactory job, / 

I Mrs. Elmore, who often takes students to pick beans, 
rake leaves, pick up behind Builders and many other 
ouidoor jobs, says, "At grst the students didn^tVant to 
leave the school, but that has changed completely now,, 
especially when they get paid a little for their work." 
^hen they went to the bank to get their checks cashed, 
one student refused a five dollar bill because another 
Student had three ones. "I worked harder and longer," he 
^iaid, "Why do I get just one?" ^ 
/ The workshoparea includes a kitchen where children 
■ learn to operate appliances and^work with various uten- 
^sils. Teacher Carolyn Butler says there is never a dull 
moment in this area. Ybu may find eggs in the freezer 
rather than the refrigerator arid scorched places on cloth 
being ironed, but students do learn to cook and serve 
simple food, to wash^and iron' clothes, and to sweep and 

dust. . \ _p ■ ; /. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor reports that ^ 
he has been able to place several TMH students in jobs in 
thewmmunity and others ir^sheltered workshop contract 
jobs. While he has been more successful securing jobs for 
the jlMH students than the TMR Students, he says, "It 
continues to amaze me that students who have less going 
for them accomplish so rnuch," 
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is: THE LARAMIE WORK-EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 

by Pen^ Kayser / 



This ckapier is a report on the ingredients of a successful program. The author 
is a Work^ Experience Coordinator at Laramie Junior High Schools Laramiei 
Wyoming* 



Laramie Junior High School has a new program this 
year called the Work-Experience Program. It is the first 
of its kind in this part of the country and closely resembles 
the Wisconsin W^ork Experience and Career Exploration 
Program. The project goals are as follows: 

1. Develop and offer a curriculum for disadvkn- 
taged students which has occupational relevancy. 
A. Students are educationally disadvantaged' 
according to the definition stated in the 
Federal 'Register, 1970, which reads as 
follows: 

Disadvantaged persons— persons who have, 
academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in vocational, educational, or consumer and 
homemaking programs designed forepersons 
without such disadvantages, and who for that 
reason require specially designed educational 
programs or related services. The term 
includes persons whose needs for such 
programs {or services result from poverty, 
neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic 
isolation from the community at large, but 
does not include physically or mentally 



handicapp(>d persons unless such persons also 
suffer from disadvantagements^ described in 
this paragraph. 



Assist disadvantaged students in improving 
school performance. 

Conduct employment counseling for disadvan- 
taged students who have the need. 
Help disadvantaged students stay in school and 
have successful experiences. 
Conduct parent counseling sessioni to help par^ 
ents help their children. 

Develop an individualized Prescribed Plan for 
each student in the program. 



The Laramie Junior High Prdgram accepts any stu- 
dent, 7th to 9th grade, who is at lea.^t 14 years of age and 
determiried to be a potential dropo t by our counseling^ 
staff. 

The schedule for the students is set up for one-half 
day of school and one-half day of work, The work pro- 
vides the incentive for the students to stay in school and 
also allows them the opportunity ^for success in school 
dealing with four or five classes vs. eight. Due to the age of 
the students they are transported to their job sites and 
returned to the school in time forlhem to catch the bus. 

One of the classes each student is required to take is 
theVwork-experience class. This class is scheduled at the 
beginning of the day, providing an opportunity forxthe 
students to smooth.out, get organized, learn about study 
habits and ennployment skills, and approach the rest of 
their day in a positive way. 

The curriculum for the work-experience class is as 
follows: 



A, Applying for a Job ' 1 , 

Goais: To learn how to apply for a job and fill 

out application forms. 
Activities: 

1 . Complete a number of application forms cor- 
rectly.; 

2. Complete a personal statistics card to carry at 
all times as a help to correctly answering 
questions on application forms. 

3. Disc^lihahdwriting, using black ink, being 
neat and legible and taking application forms 
seriously. . ; 

4. Take field trips to lodal personnel offices to 
listen to personnel directbrl Explain pfoced.ure 
regarding applications a nifruntervjews. 

. 5. Have guest speakers from local Job Service 
ofnce as well as lo^al business speakers regard- 
ing the value of proper application for em- 
ployment. 
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B. Persbnal Appearance 

Goals: To make the best personal appearahce 

that yoAi posiibl>^ can, 
Activiiiesi . ^ 

I . Hold discussions about hair^ fece, teeth, hands, 
clothes, shoes, and body, Reliite each of these 
to what the studen^ is- currently trying to 
achieve in his/her classes, and work sites, 

2, _Discuss home environmeht, attitudes and per- 
sdnal raspon.^ibility regarding hygiene, 

C. School Survival 

Goals: To stay in school with as much success and 
' ^' ^ as little aggravation as possible, 
Activities: 

, I. Invite the 'vice-prindpal to' discuss the 
' school handbook so everyone knows what is 
expectid and what tl^ consequences of 
student behaviors are. 

2. Hold class discussions regarding past school 
experiences . and current attitudes toward 
school. Discuss ways of helping those attitudes 
^ become more positive, 

J. Share positive experiences with teachers 
and parents in order to establish* a mood of 
school positive vs. school negative. 

4. Use speakers from the communiiy to help 
the students establish that school is relative to 
them, right now, and a morfc po&itfve lifestyle. 

5^ Use related activities such as obtaining a 
driver's license or fiUing in an income mx form 
to show how school is of value in a person's life. 

4 Physical education classes have been a 
problem for many of the work-experience 
students, therefore* a weight-lifting, exercise, 

^ jogging program has been instituted on 

. Mondays and Wednesdays with pariohal 
desire beingShembtivating factor rather than 
specific requirements by the teacher. 

D. Employability 

Goals: Find jobs for each student in an area as 

close to his/her interests as possible. 
Activities: . ■ 

L Review requifements for various types of jobs, 
, 2. Determine students' interestsjregacding work- 

3. Contact Job Service and incyii^fe rig|rding 
jobs available for students lA^tfx years 0%age. 

4. Contact business people in th| comrlqj2^^i^y 
^.4^ J^regarding jobs for students^ ^ 

5. Review f hrprocissfof obfairiing W^rk permits 
with students and get all forms in order. . 



E, Attitudes 

Ooals; Develop an aimospherv; In theclassroom, 
where students can expressr^their attitudei 
and begin to learn if ihej^are appropriate, 
for school Mnd/ or work situations in our 
society, , 
Activities: 

1, Use the Transition Units as teaching tools, 
These units include; 

a. Transition 1, •^Communication and 
Problem»Solving * Skills includes 22 

■ activities that ^encourage students to 
listen carefully to others and to ex- 
^ press themselves. SmalUgrbup discus- 
sions also prorngte an inductive ap- 
proach to problem solving. 

b. Transition 2. Encouraging Openness 
ahd Trust includes 20 activities that 
encoumge students to be forthright and 
trusting with others and to be recep- 
tive to new experiences. 

c. Transition 3. Verbal and Nonverbal 
Communication of Feelings includes 
18 activities that explore diflerent 

" forms of communicaiion and consider 

^the ways feelings can influence be- 
havior. 

d. Transition 4. NeedSj Goals, and Ex- 
pectktipns includes 14 activities that 
clarify human motivaftions as students 
consider what people commonly need, 
work toward, and expect of their lives. 

e. Transitions. Increasing Awareness of 
Values includes 1 7 activities that show 
how values influence choices and 
ictions, 

Cooperation with other agencies is an important part 
of our program, A through F indicate how we have gone* 
about doing so. 



A. Joe MathiSj CETA coordinator for Job Service 
of Wyoming, has been an integral part of the 
work-experience program and its success. Nine 
of the job sites currently being used are CETA- 
funded. 

B/ The University of Wyoming has been cooperative 
in every way asked and is also curr^Qtly providing 
the program with two job sites. 
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& Clint: Black, D^PASS Probatioh Officer, has ^ 
been very generous in his praise of the program 
and the success of one of his clients, The entire 
D-PASS staff has fully cooperated whenever 
asked, • 

D, The employers in this community have been very 
cooperative and are providing not only job sites 
' ■'' but educational and growth experiences for all of 
■ the work-experience students. 

^ - Family Planning of Albany County is planning 
an educational prDgram which will be added to 
our curriculuni this semester/ 

F. No agency or private business has been anything 
but helpful to the program. 

Currently there are fourteen students who are active 
in the program with three more students being counseled 
through the program. 

The students' attendance at school has improved 
about 75 percent over their attendance before entering the 
prograrn, Mufch of the incentive for coming to school is 
the work-experiences the students are having. 

They are employed in the following types of jobs: 

Gas station attendant 

Energy Department, University of Wyoming- 
Clerical 

Crane Cafeteria, University of Wyoming- 
Line worker 



Albany County Courthouse— Janitorial 
Albany County Senior Citizens Center- ^ 

Kiicheri help 
Community Day Care Center-Child care 

worker 

St, Mathews Day Care Center-Child care 
worker 

Laramie Junior High School Lunch Room- 

General worker ^ 
' Diamond Horseshoe-Dishwasher 
Animal Care Shelter-General worker 
A & W Rootbeer Fast Foods-Fast food 

worker ^ 



The students have all experienced positive work 
placements and the employers have been very cooperative* 

At this time about half of our job sites are funded 
privately and half through CETA and the Wyoriiing Job 
Service. 

I am pleased with our prajram, realizing that as with 
any new program, learning experiences take place every, 
day with both the students and myself. Having a driver*to 
transport the students has been a blessing and has allowed 
, me more time to improve the program and for family 
eouhseling, All of the families have been cooperative and 
happy to be of assistance. ^ 

Trying and failing, trying and succeeding, that's the 
action, and the successes are outweighing the failures by 
far. 
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16. INDUSTRI^t ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED: 
THE LINE PRODUCTION 

by Michael Bender 

In adapting the line production method for use with mentally retarded stu- 
dents, the author reemphasizes the need for student involvement and hands-on^ 
experience at all levels of yocational instruction, Michael Ben of 
Special Education at the John Kennedy Institute for the Handicapped Child, 
Johns Hopkins University. ^ ^ r 



Currieulum develpprngnt for the moderately and 
severely retafded student has traditipnally focused upon 
ttachihg self^care and jodalizatiop skills. In many in- 
stances firie and gross motor activities, the use of com- 
munication devices, and functional academics have also 
been integrated into curricula for these students, While all 
these teaching areas are of critical importance* a major 
concern of the ph^ents is that their children are not always 
taught the work skills they will need to be successful in 
society. Too often handicapped students progress 
through a range of academic educational levels only to 
have their education program conclude before many cru- 
cial work skills have been taught. 
' A successful approach to teaching work skills has 
gone unjder a myriad of names^ including ''mass produc- 
iifin^-* "working on an apembly line,'*^and most recently 
^ the "line produciion."The line production method offers 
many adyantages when utilized as part of a total curricu- 
lum, and its objectives and activities can be implemented 
in or out of an industrial arts setting. The method involves 
using various forms of media (papen wood, paint) to help 
achieve its goals. The abilities to work with concrete 
materials, perform functional motor tasks, and develop 
good work habits are unique characteristics oP this 
method. The pi'ocess results in a finishefi article, which 
provides remforcepient and a sense of accomplishment 
for student as well as parent. 

Definition 

Line production is a joint endeavor accomplished 
through an organization of individuals. The students are 
seated near eadh other (put on a 'Mine'*) where each works 
on one part of a project and then passes it to the next 
student. The students* actions, emotions, and interactions 
are observed and form the basis pf their evaluations. 

Implamentation 

In implementing a line production fqr the n^oder^ 
^.ately retarded it is advisable first to discuss with the 
students the importance of working with others. 



You might want to develop their interest by discuss- 
ing the occupations of the students' parents or someone 
they know on their If vel of comprehension. It is also 
advisable to take a field trip to observe a line production 
or visit 4 sheltered workshop where the students can 
preview the type of process they will be undertaking. 
Areas of emphasis during these trips should Include 
socially acceptable behavior, work habits, and coopera- 
tive worte efforts. ' 

' Before implementing the line production it is always 
advisable toconduct a*'dry run. "This should occur after 
a task analysis, step-by^step breakdown, of the item has 
been performed in addition to a cost analysis. It is impor- 
tant to remember that a,project with toq many steps may 
be confusing and should be avoided. This is especially 
true of the student who needs continual reinforcement. ' 

Motivation 

^ Student motivation is critical if the line prodfuction is 
to be successful It is suggested that you show the students 
a variety of completed line-production projects and 
encourage a discussion of how th^y might have been 
made/ The projects you, suggest should be carefully 
researclied for feasibility in terms of the population with 
which you are working and its ability to.he completed in a 
specific^length of time. Many moderateiy handicapped 
students mSyswant to sell their finished project, so it is 
important to sslect a project which is marketable/ The 
profit motive has long been an incentive for all levels and 
ages of nonhanflicapped as well as hahdicapped students. 
It is extremely important that alf students be reminded 
that they will be able to take home a finished project; In 
this way, you provide an incehfiveTtfrcontinuingto work- 
op the line. (See Figure 1.) 

Child Development 

There are many skill and behavioral areas which may 
be developed and taught as a result of participating in a 
line production. For example, students will be able to 
develop realistic work habits as they interact with peere. 
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Motivation Considerations 




as well as being proyided an opportunity to learn safety 
practices, accept cnticism, and wark within time limits. 
Additionally, dependent upon the project, there will be an 
exposure to a variety of media, materials, and tools as the 
students develop important prerequisite work skills. The 
abirity to be a member of a work team, in addition to 
receiving social acceptance and praise, makes the line 
. production self-reinforcing and an area often not 
addressed by traditional curricula. 



Prcyect Critenia 



The following list offers possible criteria for project 
selection^ It is important that these criteria be strictly 
adhered to if the line prodiH:tion is to be conducted suc- 
cessfully. This list includes: \ 

* ^ * 

1. Seject inexpensive materials. 

2, The project should lend itself to a breakdown of 
parts and a task-analysis approach, 

3, The project should require jigs and fixtures (terfi- 
plates and holding devices), 

4, The project should have some commercial appeal 
and definitely have student appeal, 

5. The pro^ction time should be geared to the size 

* ^ and abilities of the class ' 

6. The^project. should have the ability to be stored 
until completed. 

Class Organization ' 

The line production can incorporate as few as three 
or four students or be expanded to include a large 
number. Initially it is suggested that the line be set up as 
pictured in Rgure 2, At a later time additional students, 
such as a quality control person and a pub'lic relations 
person, may be added, Wages may be paid if the produc- 
tion results in a marketable item. ' 

The role of the supervisor is to oversee the line pro- 
duction and to help out whenever "bottlenecks'' occur. 
The supervisor is ultimately responsible, under supervi- 
sion of the teacher, for making sure that )he line runs 
smoothly. The safety person continually monitors the 
progress of the project and is continually checking that 
tools and materials are being used safely. The quality 
fontrol person not only checks the finished project to 
make sure it lias been built according to.plans opspecifica-'^ ' 
tions* But will check at intervals along" the. line /to make 
sure that each worker is performing his or hpf job accu- 
rately, The^public relations position should be a rotating 
job which allows for each student tb explain the project to 
people who are visiting the class. The supply person pro- 
vides the materials and tools and is continually checking 
to make sure that no specific phase of the project runs out 
of materials, Ihis pcrsoa's responsibilities aHo include 



having materials continually ^ilable and arranging for 
any special tools that might^e required for the day*s 
work,, replacing broken tools or those requiring adjust- 
ment, and supplying appropriate jiigs and fixtures to the 
line when they are necessary. 

An example of a simple line-production lesson is 
outlined below, 



Line Production (example) 
Pencil pr Crayon Holder 

Materials Small or'ntedium size cardboard juice 

Required: containers (such as those obtained from 
frozen juices), white glue, paper or bur- 
♦ lap, scisb*ors, artist brushes, and rubber 
bands. ^ " 

Arrangement: A long table, series of desks, or work- 
benches^ arranged in a long line. 

Procedure: The line can be set upMn many ways 
dtfpetidj|ig, upon jhe abilities-^pf .the 
chydr^nJTivolvey. One or.tAvS itudants' 
caTi wofK at the same job. 

Suggested Work Siqtions 

Station /: ^ Student obtains required colored paper or 
burlap and places a template (cardboard or 
wooden) over paper, The student outlines 
it and cuts to size with ftissor. Christmas 
paper is very attractive for a seasonal pro- 
ject. The teacher' should determine if the 
child at this station is capable of using scis- 
sors. This activity is especially good for 
promoting finger dexterity and eye-hand 
coordination. Students then pass the com- 
pleted job to station 3 and repeat this 
activity. 

, Station 2: Student completely paints container with 
white glue. The student then smooths out 
= ' the glue with a finger or stick and passes it 
^ . * to station 3, And then repeats this activity. 

Stations: Student iWrap.^ paper around container 
with glue making sure glue is evenly spread 
. under*paper. The student may want to roll \ 
^ ' ^ * \rComainqr betvveen hands. And thfcn passes " 
^, it to final station 4, 
Statioh^:' Last Student on line places 3 rubber bands 
, *^ around^ach container and sets them aside 
to df v. 
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e Production Organization 



Supervisor 



4 



Workei^ On Line 




Siudent # 4 



Safety^Person 



Additional wockers could includes 

1. Safety Person 

2. Quality Coatrol Person 

3. Public Relaitons Person 
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_The Jine.can be expanded in many wkys» 
Jhe easiest way is^to create nnore work 
itions such AS including a station for 
D^ck^ing the product* In this case, the^ 
pencil holder may be p{aced in a plastic 
bag and 4ied with a metal tie. The line 
can also be expanded by choosing a pro- 
duct which requires more steps for its 
completion. ^ ^ 



R ol^ of The basic role of the supervisof is to make 

Supervison sure the materials pass from one station 
- to the next. In case of tie-ups the teacher 
# and supemsor should be aware of 

which students should^have their posi- 
tions changed in order to keep the line , 
flowing. (Industrial titles may also -be 
used depending ^upon the level bf the 
f , class. Name tags o|^nameplates usually 
add incentive for'success on the Una.) 



17. SPECIAL EDUCATION-CAREER 
VOCAmNAL PROGRAM 

by ^ernice Luskin 



This Westpon, Connecticut, Career I Vocational program described here com- 
bines instruction with structured on-the-job training for preparing spe^cial educa' 
tion students for the. world of work, The-authpr is the Special Education 
Career/ Vocaiipnal^Frogram Director^ Staples High SchooL Westport, Con- 
neciicui._ ; 



- - -^^^^™^rt^Spf d Vbcational 
Program is sequential, structuredrplosely supervised 
^ career/ vocational program designed to partially meet the 
nteds of handicanped student? in a regional facility. Basic 
to the program's \philosophy is that special educatiort 
students learn best|hrough hanjis-on experiences. There- 
fore* we have designed introductory vocational programs - 
in school units that involve learning hypping. As students 
are able, they move mto the community where they con- 
tinue to explore job interests and develop'job skills. 

A prime goal of\the program is to prepare special 
education students forVhe world of work. Whenever pos- 
/sible, each studen| graduates with^a realistlo sel^ 
appraisal, entry-level skills and the ability to obtain and/ 
hold a job. \ . " ' 

Vpcational ;educaiio|n is part of the reguair special- 
education curriculum. It lb the responsibility of a group of 
jSpecial education teachers\who devote all their time to thyi 
'vooitional components discussed in this chapter. Deci- 
sions as to when and^ whereto begin a student's hands-on 
experiences are macle at IpP meetings where parents, 
teaching staff, and appropWate support personnel can 
share in program planning. \ 

Students begin in sixth grade with in-schoolprevoca- 
tional units. These units are: , 

Metals: This is an introduction to basic metal 

- ^ tools and simpla.mass production teeh- 
niquts. Students complete a project 
. : such as plant holders or candlesticks. 
Video Taping: Sttidents learn \how to use videotaping 
equipmeni, plan and execute a series of 
job interviews. 
Graphic Arts: Students are introduced to o^et- 
printing techniques. They are then able 
* to print school stationery and forms as 
^ well as execute orders for staff members^_.. 

The latter provides spmr stu^nts^Ih 
^ the opportunity jojearn^basic business 
procedjwesr^ ~ ^ i 



Food Services: .The school cafeteria ser^^es as a training 
site for simple food preparation, clean- 
up activities, and the more complicated 
' , ;operation of a sandwich, bar. 



At fourteen, students for whom it is appropriate can 
move into one of two community-based programs. These 
occur during the school day with teacher supervision and 
schooUranspor^tation provided. A .Retirement Home 
providesjob experiences in outdooi^ ground mamtenance, 
food services, health care, occupatipnal therapy^, and 
nursery school.' In addition to-the job training in a struc- 
tured, caring qhvdronmsnt, the interaction betWetfn resi- 
dents and BtiidentB has helped students mature. The 
Internship program provides students with two-hour ses- 
sions in the community at five different Job placements 
eveiy week during the sch^dol yean Staff has found the 
community cooperative and able to provide excellent 
hands-^on ekperiences for students. 'A student in the 
Internship program attehds a community pjacement 
twice a week, two hours each session. After approxi- ; 
nnately fifteen sessions at one placement ihe or he moves 
on to a new placement. During the year a student will 
have five different placements. 

At the high school level, during the past eight years, a 
variety of y nits have been developed. These include 
Teacher Aide, Fire, Automotive, Greenhouse, House- 
keeping, Nursing Home and ClertcaK The operatipri of 
specific un jis depends on: ^ 

1. stu^eht interest L-^^ . ^ 

1. availability of training Jites / ' 
3. availability of jtaOr ' ! 

\ Bor^^xample, the Automotive Unit, involves the ; 
Tenting of a local garage for a three-hour block, once a - 
weeki A garage mechanic and special education teacher 
team teach the weekly session. Students first learn front 
station service. When they know how {o pump gas, check 
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-ol, use a credit card machihe^raivke change and keep the^ 
%mmt{ clean, they are helped in locating a part-time job in 
^ers'ice station. Weekly work sesj;ions at the local garage 
Continue, they learn about all the systems ofa car so they . 
can understand simple qustomertiuesiions and refer them 
properly. Students also have the opportunity to assist the 
mechanic in maintenance and repair work. ^ , 
All iinits have a basic design that includes: 

L prejob. hands-on, community-based lraining= 

2. careful job placement 

3. ongoing problem-solving workshops 
4,. skill development workshops \ 

^5. conferences with supervisors and parents. 

High school students can elect community intern^ 
ships that focus on vocational strengths and i\jterests. 



They receive school credit for these intefj^ghijjS ^hat 
baseH on hours gpent on the inrern^hip. 

The final step in the vocational prograrn is a p^i^ 
Students who are employtfa are ftnrolle^ jn a Special 
Education Work Study Prdgram. The/ mi&tid •Weekly 
w^orkshops^ where they sharpen the general skilJi ^eede^ 
on every job and receive assistance with any .pf9blenig 
that may crop^dp on their job. 

^ The dey#lopmentaK hands-on*' conij^ynity't^aseq^ 
special-edudation vocational program desQ^ jias bee^ 

.partialjr'funded by Title III and Title ly ^r^A^s, An 
illustrated booklet, with additional progRt^ infdf'^a^^^n 
can be obtained by writing the authon InQUjlries should hg- 
addressed4o Bernice Luskin, Westport Special Ed^^atiQ^ 
Career/ Vocational Program, Staples High Schoo^^ Wes^^ 
port, Connl^cticut 06880, , 
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, 18. TEAGHING TECHKlotjES ' V 
FOR MAINSTREAMiSg . 
HANDICAPPED= STUDENTS 
IN YOCAJIONAL CLASSES % 

by M* Quigley Marriie and Bobtiie Porfer Turner 

_ 71^^ chapier descrihes ihe various kondicapging cpndiiiom ihavvomional 
ecfticaiorfare likely to encountfrrand provMh mmwroutsuggestmns for de^img. 
rwith ihe different types of studenis. The authors (each in theLMomkomeryiCountv- 
(Marylarui^ Puhlic Schools. ' * ' ; . ; 




"Lei us ask w4iat we want for'our children. Then let 
lis not ask less for all children," (preamble Report loihc 
President* White House Conference, of Children, 1979) 
No\y that P.L. 94-142 has mandated mainstreaming 
'students and delivery of apR^opriate services* many VQca- 
tional^ teirchers are Teque|j^g information about handi-^: 
capping, conditions. and how to deal effectivfcly with 
specific probFems in the cJassroom and laboratory. v 
In jiny effort tb^^rpvide inforrnJtion abaut handicap- , 
ping conditi6ns; tWj^;prjDblemi become immediately 
apparent. One ia t^j^label^ hava often 'rep resenled the 
.g^test handica^m^ all due to stereotyping. One fiereo- 
ifpe, and perhaps rhe most dehumanizing ^^f ?ll, is the ' 
attftude that , reduces all^ hahdi4apping conditions to the 
: staiiis of an "iU^ssv" Attitudinal barriers arg orten the 
most difficult to overcome and represent the next great ^ 
civil rights struggle- in our Dountry, according to Guild- 
man and Roth in their nf w book The Unexpected Minot- 
iiy (reviewed in the Washington Post, March, 1980). This ' 
barrier has reduced the handicapped people to second- 
class citizenship and'effectiyeiy barred them from social 
freedom and job opportunities. ' ' _ ] 

- 'Many handicapped p^sons resent Jabels a'^nd ri|htly 
^ so, but the reality is that if we do not allow'^stereotypes to 
limit our thinking, we may provide useful' information 
regarding speqific handicaps. This presents the second^ 
problem, providing information to vocational teachers in ^ 
such a way that it wilh offer useful help. Further, the 
information sh6u|d not Coster additional* barri^ by 
offering mattrial that cbuFB be slewed to proyl^ reasons, 
4o deny acc€ss to certain programs not usually thought of 
as suitable for particular disabilities. Thjs should nbt be 
allowed occu^. We must not make.assumptions as to 
what hamlicapped individuals may accomplish. But 
rather realize that^ with determinaTion.^dgram an^J • 
equiprtient modification, and supportive ser^ces, many 
handicappeS people can reach their vocational ^oals. 



Educators should-be caiaion^ to py^x asfOmptio}is. 
aside and allow the hanyicapped person to 'reach his or' 
her full i5otential. Do not assume the blind person cannot 
type <^r work on computers. They can, and some have 
; done so without modifications to the equipmentf There 
» are many similar examples that apply to all handicaps. 
TrV the following exercise -to check your attitudes and 
stereotypical thinking. ■ 



Exercise ta^lnpoint Stereotypical -Attitudes 

ft ~ ^ ' - ^ . ^ . 

Siereatyped Characteristics ' " Quesiions 

Assigned'Tfandicap^ed Persons / io Ask Yourseif 
f . Emotfonaliy Immature When was the lasi time I 

slamm^4 dooMn anger? 
pWheh was^the last time I was 
late to or forgot a meeting? 
When was the 'Jast time V 
boug^it dji credit? 
*When wa§ theMast time 1 
said, '*ldon^ understand?" 



2. Undependable 

3. Delay of Gratificatibn^ 

4. Slow* ; i ' 



(Beane and'^Zachmaooglow, '^Career Education for the 
Hajidicapped: A Psychdspcial Impact."^F^cfl/ib?7a/ Gu/- 
' 'dance Quarterly no. I, Septeniber. 1979') 

Independence is importent to the self-asteem'of the 
handicapped persom and shpijld be encouraged. Most 
hajidicapped people do not appreciate. unnecessary help 
or special favors. Statements such as "I don't consider 
rnyself handrtfapped*' and **I just do things a different 
Way" a/;e sincere .and*sh6uld be believjd (Ian McNett). 
The fact remains, and sl^ould be addressed, that- voca» 
tional teachers and otiftfs want and noed explanations . 
and techniques to use Tor effective,delivery of services to 
each person .according to handicap.*' 



Muny people prefur the use of the term exccpiifinal 
person (which ihcn can be expanded to include the gifted 
and Uilenied student and the disadvantaged). Phe term 
hamliruppecl has been defined in P,L,^ 94=142 (Federal 
Register April 7, 1977) an follows: 

A ) A person who is: 

L mentally retarded, 

2. harti of fieariny, 

3. deal. 

4. speech impaired, 

5. visually handicapped, 

6. seruiusly emotionally disturbed. 

1. crippled (orihopedically impaired), ; 
other health impaired, including learning 
disabilites lo the extent the disability is 
a health impairment; and 

B) Who by reason of the above: 

I 'recjiiires special education and related 
services, and 

2. cannot succeed in the regular vpcational 
education program' without special assis- 
tance" or 

3. requires a modified vocational educa- 
tional program. 

Some general techniques for the vocational teacher 
arie to seek out and use the services of special education 
staff, aides, tutors, interpreters, volunteers, and other 
students. Ask the handicapped person to provide^pecific 
methods for managing his or her handicap. Invaluable 
suggestions for modification of equipment or classes may 
be obtained by getting input from the handicapped 
person. ^ , = 

Individual learning packets, discussion periods, min- 
icourses for single skili development, cultural language 
mcxiifications to curriculum may ^11 be utilii^ed as 
appropriate: shorten or lengthen class time. Audiovisual 
aids can prove invaluable. Counseling and guidance for 
the student and fa ^y may be required; job placement 
and follnvvup may • . neded for some students. Use of 
counselors and Department of V ocational Reiiabilitation 
personnel and other staff can be called on to help provide 
many of these seryjces. 

It should be noted tliat under the general category of 
"other health impaired" there is a wide spectrum of dis- 
ai;;lities or handicaps> Included could be the gifted handi- 
capped with their own highly special needs, alcoholics, 
extreme obesity, rerebral palsy, or epilepsy. Fhis group 
represents some very special problems requiring innova- 
tive and creative solutions, 

Orthopedically Impaired • 

Special iiecds are highly diverse and individualized 
1(7 each studenU Remember, inielligence is not reiated to 



physical disability. Some ways to help the physically dis^ 
a bled according to needs are; use a typewriter for persons 
who can't write, be sure all facilities allow for passage of a 
wheelchair, check doors, lavatories, drinking fountains, 
aisles. Ramps are important. Reaching, grasping, and 
moving can all be aided witir special tools such as tongs, 
extended handles with hooks or gripping devices. Hand- 
rails, braces, and other devices are useful. Many home- 
made niodifiealions are ingenious. Physical therapiHls, 
rehabilitation counselors, speciaUneeds teachers are 
invaluable sources for advice on specific modifications. 
Often, indust. \\ arts teachers can provide help by design- 
ing and creating special apparatus when needs have been' 
assessed. Remove anythin|j ^locking access to equipment 
or movement, In some cases, controls can be raised or 
lowered and modified in other ways. 

Learning Disabled 

Many of the same techniques used for hearing 
impaired or visually impaired will be appropriate for the 
LD student. Problems are' auditory and/ or visual in 
nature and do not signify a lack of Intelligence or matur- 
ity. A learning disabled person may be extremely intelli- 
gent, but unable to read because of visual problems. 
Deletions of words or letters and reversals oMetters and 
words may cause the difficulty with reading. Taped mate- 
rial or oral instruction is helpful to this person; simultane- 
ous presentation methods are usefiiL Information regard- 
ing each indivlduars specific problems will be needed 
before successful planning can occur. Don't forget to ask 
the students what they need and what problems they are 
experiencing with particular presentations. This person 
may require testing with specific assessment instruments 
to determine the extent and nature of the problems. 

Mildly Mentally Retarded 

Mildly mentiilly retarded students do not differ 
greatly from so-called normal students but often react to 
frustrations stemming from the expectations of society 
that are difficult lb meet. Intelligence scjres are usually 
rated betwc-en 50 and 80, This student may take longer to 
learn but can be successful with support help. Maturity 
level may lag behind the age group, as well. Self-image 
rTiay present a' problem and social problems may plague 
this student. 

Class activities should be structured to allow for 
shorter attcriiion span and materials should be structurjcd 
to provide for success experiences. Lessons and directions .v 
should be detailed and presented in small enough steps to 
allow for understanding. Use repetition and practice as 
often as possible ar\d recheck at scheduled intervals for 
retention of information. Be certain the students know all 
that is needed to complete assignments and expect com- 



peient work, at a slower pace. Talk to them on their level 
arid within their own cultural frameworks lo aid 
undersJanding. 

Emotionally Handicapped 

Emotionally handicapped students are often hard to 
describe becnuse of the wide variety of forms their handi- 
cap takes. Inappropriate behavior exhibited frequently 
and with a more unusual intensity than that observed in 
the peer group are descriptors. Obsessions, excessive hos- 
tility, irrational fears, and lack of control are all examples 
of emotional problems. 

This person usually has a very low frustration level 
and benefits from a calm environment as free from dis- 
tractions as possible. Consistent and routine experiences 
should be provided. Keep structure in lessons iind use a 
sequenced step approach with small amounts of informa= 
tion given at any one time. -Use praise and provide for 
success experiences. Explain bbjectives for all tasks to the 
students. Be sure the students understand what you con- 
sider apprdpriate behavior Try to provide as much work 
space as possible so that distractions from peers arc 
minimized, 

Visually Impaired 

i The legally blind has 20 '200 or less vision. Other 
problems include restricted loss of peripherfii vision, lack 
of clarity of vision, inability to distinguish one or more 
colors, **colbr-blindness/' ' 

Learn how the person manages the problem to deter- 
mine the iype and amount of assistance needed. Many of 
the visually impaired have devised innovative way$ of 
coping and like other handicapped, do not enjoy being 
given help they dpn't need. 

Siome general procedures that may be useful when 
working with the'visually impaired arc: show the student 
where things are in the classrooms and labs (don't be ^ 
afraid to say '*seB" and "look'% pair the student with a 
peer when necessary, and be sure work areas are well- 
lighted and light is even andglai"e-free. Adjustable chairs, 
tables, desks help the person get comfortably close to the 
work. Print may need to be enlarged. Simplified instruc- 
tion and tape recorders can be used, as well as oral 
instruction arid testing. Use key words and word lists. 
Check equipment to see if extra safety guards are ne^eded. 
Bu/7ers, bells, etc,\ are good warning devices. 

Tasks should be presented step-by-slep in a lugical 
manner. Expect competent work although more time 
may be needed to complete tasks. Use encouragement and 
.praise, for achievement. Use simultaneous presentation 
methods. Determine the learning mode, auditory, visual, 
or kinesthetic, and present lessons and tasks to accommo- 
date it. Large print and braille materials can be helpfuL 



Hearing Impaired \ 

\ 

Hearing loss ranges frorti mild to severe. The person 
with a 60-80 deciblc range Ibss is defined legally deaf, 
other degrees of loss are labeled hard-of-hcarin|. 

Many hearing impaired spiak extremely well, some 
use liprcading or sign language or a combination of 
methods, Liprcading is an inexact art because many 
. words look the same on the lips; It is an aid but not the 
total answer for the heacing impaired. It is very important 
to realize that the deaf and hearing impaired exhibit a 
broad range of mtelligence, and IQ is\not an indication of 
how well the user will use oral language, 

. Do not place'this student in a glaring light or facing a 
briglit light. Avoid standing with your face overly illumi- 
nated or partially shadowed or covered ^hen speaking to 
^ the hearing impaired, Sptech should notlbe exaggerated 
or overly loud. This only embarrasses tlie student and 
may make understanding more difficult. Ti^lk at a moder- 
ate pace, speak clearly. Qe sure you are understood. Often 
students may act as if they understand when they don't. 
Use pictures, diagrams, gestures to aid in comVnunication. 

Try to .avoid excess noise in the roomv Place the 
student in a centrally Ideated area so the hearing aid, if 
one is used, can pick up the sound surrounding the stu- 
dent more evenly. Flashing lights aregoodsafeiy features 
for equipment. Note takers maiy be helpful h\6 some 
students may require an interpreter(refer to PX! 94-142)/ 
Use vocabulary words as often a^ possible, organize mate- 
rial, restate facts and directions and use key points. Write 
important information given orally over intercon\ speak- 
ers or by others. Sound amplification devices perhapr 
with earphones can be very useful in some cases.l 

Cooperation is the key to the successful programs for 
the handicapped - mterdeparfmental (local jevel),! inter- 
agency (state and lederal level). Of utmost importance is 
teacher cooperation and attitudes. Without thisi vital 
ingredient, success may be nearly inposdblp. , \ 

Vocationareducators have a tremendous oppprtu- 
nity to assist students and to improve their own accoiinta- 
bility by accommodating the mainstreamed studentjwith 
compassion and creative effort. Teachers who makt the 
effort to provide a good delivery of services have a vehicle 
for showing that their teaching skills make a differelnce. 

Teachers who approach this task with creativity jand 
enthusiasm will make a difference. THere is help for these 
efforts via special classes, iii-serv.ice courses, professidnal 
organizations, special interest groups, and other c^du- 
6ators. * . . 

The big payoff to society will be rLllected in the 
greater job and lifestyle satisfaction of handicapped Stu- 
dents rather than dependency on social programSipaid 
out oflax dollars. This will be aji investment in produc- 
tive livfts versus waste of human potential. , | 
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APPENDIX A 



UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 
ON INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
OF DISABLED PERSONS 



34/ 154. Internaiional Year of Disabled Persons 

Date; 17 December 1979 
Adopted without a vole 

The General Assembly 

Recalling its resolution 3 1 / 123 of 16 December 1976, 
by which it proclaimed the year I981 International Year 
of Disabled Persons, 

Recalling also its resolutions 32/ 133 of 16 December 
1977, by which it established the Advisory Committee for 
the International Year of Disabled Persons, and 33/ 170 
of 20 December 1978, 

Recognizing that the International Year of Disabled 
Persons should promote the realization of the right of 
disabled persons to participate fully in the social life and 
development of the societies in which they live and their 
enjoyment of living conditions equal to those of other 
citizens, as well as an equal share in the improvements in 
living condtions resulting from social and economic 
development, ^ 

Recognizing also that the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons should enhance the contributions disabled 
persons can make as full mem^^^vs of the society. 



Meeting: 105 
Report: A/34/782 

Acknowledging that disability should be viewed as a 
relationship between an individual and his or her en* 

vironment, 

Convinced that the International Year of the Dis- 
abled should result in societies responding more fully to 
J the special difficulties which disabled persons may eh- 
counter ia developing their human potential. 

Convinced also that, since a large number of disabled 
persons are victims of war and other forms of violence, 
the International Year of Disabled Persons could be 
appropriately used as an occasion to emphasize^the lieed 
for continued and reinforced co-operatioh among nations 
for world peace, 

Sires^ing the importance of following up the activi= 
ties of the International Year of Disabled Persons 
through a long-term programnie of action, 

Noiing that the Secretary-General will appoint an 
Executive Secretary for the Year,^^ 

Noting also the relevant parts of the report oh the 
world social situation, 7 



A 34, 158 AddJ. 
E CNj W Add.2. 



LEARNING TO SPEAK THE LANGUAGE* 



Like many pr(>fessians, ieaching and education contain many specialized 
acronyms, terms, and phrases which are used as a form of professional shorthand 
Sometimes they get confusing. Many regular classroom teachers, if they havenk 
already, will soon he receiving mainstreamed special education studenis. You 
should begin now to fa mi liar ise yourself with the ''/anguage '*used in special ed.Asa 
service to PSEA members everywhere, Voice is puhiishing this selected list to help 
you meet the challenge of the fiitu : 



• LEA- Local educational apncy. Any intermediate 
unit, public school district, or private school operating 
approved programs and services for the education of 
exceptional persons. 



•Appropriate Program— A program of education and/ or 
training for exceptional school-aged persons which 
meets their individual needs as agreed to by a parent, 
school district, and/ or intermediate unit personnel; or 
as ordered by a hearing office; or upon appeal as 
ordered by the Secretary of Education. 



•Exceptional Persons— Persons , of school-age who ^ 
deviate from the average in physical, mental, emo- 
tionaL or social characteristics to such an extent that 
they require special educational programs, faculties, or 
services arid shall include all school-aged persons in 
detention homes and state schools and hospitals. 

•lEP^Individualized education program. The Penn- 
sylvania Special Education Standards; which reflect 
both State Board Regulations and federal legislation, 
require an lEP for'each exceptional student identified 
as needing special education and/or related services. 
This requirement extends to all exceptional students in 
Pennsylvania, in public and approved private schooL 
The local education agency is responsible for insuring 
that the lEP is accessible only to the student, parent, 
guardian, or surrogate parent or those persons directly 
responsible for implementing the plan. lEPs are subject 
to regulations governing confidentiality. ^ 

*Reprini€d with permission of Fo/rr and the Pennsylvania State Educa 



e Related Services^- As defined in law, '^related services** 
means transportation and such developmentah correc- 
tive, and other supportive services that may be required 
to assist a handicapped student to benefit from special 

-education. fT,e„ occupational and physical therapy, 
cqunseling services, social work services, recreation). 



*LRE— Least restrictive environment. The placement 
that will optimize the student's educational and social 
growth and is as clo^e as possible to the mainstream of 
education. Programs outside the regular ciassroom 
environment are to be provided only when the nature 
or extent of the exceptionality is such that support aids 
and services on the regular program canfnot provide' 
satisfactory education. 

•Due Process. Notice- Written notice of recommended 
assignment given or sent by certified mail to the parent, 
guardian, surrogate parent, or student (when appror 
priate). 



•Surrogate Parent- A person appointed by the inter- 
mediate unit to act as the parent of a school-aged 
person when the parents are not known or unavailable 
or when the school-aged perlon is a ward of the state. 

•Pre-hearing Conference— Upon conclusion of the lEP 
planning conference, if the parents are dissatisfied with 
the results of thfe conference, they may request a pre- 
hearing conference to resolve questions or concerns, 

i 

Association. Voice. October 22, 1979. 



This would constiiutc an additional attempt to come to 
agreement before going to a hearing, 



eS&PMR- Severely and profoundly mehially retarded, 



• HI^^Hearing impaired, A hearing loss ranging from 
mild (hard of hearing) to profound (deaf)* 



•LD— Learning disability. A deficiency in the acquisition 
of basic learning skills, including but not limited to, the 
ability to reason, think, read, write, spell, or do mathe- 
matical calculations, as identified by an educational 
and psychological evaluation. 



^Physically Handicapped—Orihopedic or other health 
impairments of sufficient magnitude to lifnit classroom 
accommodation and educational performance of a 
person. 



»SP&L — Speech and language impaired. Communica- 
tion disorders of impaired language, voice, fluency, or 
articulation. 



• Mentally Gifted— Outsf|nding intellectual and creative 
ability, the development of which requires special 
activities or services not ordinarily provided in the^ 
regular program. LQ. 130 or higher, A limited number 
of persons with 1,Q, scores higher than 130 may be 
admitted to gifted programs when other educational 
criteria strongly indiqate gifted ability. 



»EMRT-Educable me 
than 80. 



Retarded with LQ. lower 



®SED- Socially and emotionally disturbed. A condition 
exhibiting one or more of the following characteristics 
over a long period of time and to a marked degree: an 
inability to learn which cannot be explained by intel- 
lectual, sensory, or health factors; an inability to build 
or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships 
with peers and teachers; inappropriate types of be- 
haviors or feelings; a general pervasive mood of 
unhappiness or depression; or a tendency to develop 
physical symptoms, pains, or fears associated with 
personal or school problems, 



•TMR- Trainable mentally retarded with LQ, lower 
than 55> 
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APPENDIX B 



This pyramid illustrates howsome qf the decision-making 
occurs and why some children are mainstreamed and 
others are placed in other schools and institurions. This 
pyramid appeared in the booklet "Mainstreaming Handi- 
capped Students into the Regular Classroom/* 



Booklet available rrom 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



IX 

VIII 
VII 
VI 

v^ 

IV 

III 

II 

I 




Number of Children 



Continuum of Instcu^tw^ Arrangements 
AvailabTe to Public School Hahdicappe^ Children 

Mainstreaining— Levels I, II, in, IV 

Resource Room rConsulting Teacher, rtinerant Services to Regular Class— Levels I, I L III 
Spacial Class in district=Levels I V, V . , % ' 

dutsidfi temporary, placement with options for movem_ent to lower levels— Levels VL VII, VIII 
(Services by Public School) 

**In-Patient'* program— Level IX ' ^ " . / 



Adaptid from M. C. Reynolds **A Framiwark for Considering Some Issues in Special Education,^* in March, 1962 issue of Exceptional Children, 



APPENDIX C 



ONE HUNDRED JOBS 

Mentally retarded people are performihg hundreds of kinds of jobs in America. The following list only touches the 
surface,.. 







Rriitlp Wfi^h^r 


Maid, hotel 


11 i i? r* 41/ ^1 C fi i* 

L^isfiWiibricr • 


1 1 rshrilvitpfpf 




Car washer 






^A/ n 1 1 n f 1 n r r 


Ticket taker 




' Bus girl 


Phntnrnnv ninrhine 


Manicurist 








Warehouseman 


Concession ati&ndBni 


u n^i^in^u idDurti 


WrtiiQpWppnpr 
ritJLiaci%cw|jd 


Building maintenance 


k3CWlllM [ililWlllilC Updil4LJ| 




Warri flttenrianl 


worker 


riOUSclTiHiQ 


T'iIp epftPr 




Cannery worker 




Wranner 


Mechanic's helper 


Mail bag handler 


iVIdll, ilallUiwr 


Trt*f* rirunpr 


Rfa^^ nnh^hp^ 


Houseman 


Pa f ftih^nfi 

1 nllllimiiwi 


Messenger, outdoor 


' " Waitress 


Routeman's helper 


Assembly worker 


Office boy 


Food handler 


Gatekeeper 


Supermarket checkout 
clerk 


Officrfgirl 


Groundsman 


Office machine operator 


Portlr 


Textile machine worker 


Bag filler 


/ Factory worker 


Pactcer 


Fish cleaner 


Bellhop 


Seamstress 


TrLTck helper 


Bookbinding worker 


Shoe repairer 


Kick press operator 


L4indry worker 


Bottle filler 


, Window washer 


Truck loader 


Gas station attendant 


Parking lot attendant 


Floor polisher 


Bakef's helper 


ironer 


Messenger,lndoor 


^ NewspapeT deliverer 


Playground attendant 


Saw machine operator 


Office clerk 


Dairy hand 


.Clerk-typist 


Bootblack 


Janitor 


Hand trucker 


" Egg collector 


Ushgr / 


Sorter 


Locker room attendant ^ 


Freight handler 


Animal caretaker 


Garbage collector 


Doorman i 


Mimeograph operator 


Laborer, crops 


Carpenter's helper 


Stevedore 


Mother*s helper 


Collator 


Mail carrier 


Watchman 


Painter's helper 


Railroad track worker 


Drillpress operator 




Laboratory helper 


^ Mapgle machine operator 







Source: Booklet "Preparing for Work'' ^ ^te 

The President's Committee on Employment ' 
of the Handicapped 

Washington, D.C 20210 ' ' 
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APPENDIX D 



RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 



: Special sources used by the ediior: 

Series of Booklets 

'^Preparing for Work" 

"Guide to Job Placemeni of the Mentally Rctnrdcd" 

*'How to Get a Job" 

"Jobs and Mentally Retarded People'' 

A Biographv^ of Seconciary Materials for Teaching 
Handicapped Students 

The above are available from 

President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C 20010 

16 Briefs dealing with Problems and Issues in Vocational 
Education 

Series of 5 booklets Another Step Forward 

^'Mainstreaming Handicapped Students into the 

Regular Classroom'^ 
"Characteristics of Handicapped Students"* 
"Architectural Considerations for a Barrier Free 

Environment"* ^ . i 

"Evaluation and Placement" ' 
"A System of Management" 



The sixteen briefs and five booklets, developed by the 
University of Florida, Special Education Department are 
available from 

National Center Publications 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 

Ohio State University - 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Vocational Education: Teaching the Handicapped in 
Regular Classes, Robert Weisgerber, Editor, 1978. Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Though the title of the book appears to be written for 
counselors and support peFso'nnel, It is an excellent 
book for teachers who want to find out more about 
the characteristics of specific disabilities. 

Guidance, Counselingi and Support Services for High , 
School StiHients with Physical Disabiiities, June Foster, 
Project Director, 1978. Technical Education Research 
Centers, Inc., 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass, 02138 

My special thanks to Joel MagisoSj Associate Direc- 
tor at the National Center for Research in Voc Ed, for 
providing me with a group of excellent materials now 
available nationally, , . 
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*Particularly of interest to teachers 



APPENDIX E 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



National organi/ations which are directly involved with handicapped needs follow. The scope and nature of their 
activities cover a broad range. Most of the,se groups, however, can provide some resource material 



Accent on information 
P.O. Box 700 
Bloomington. IL 61701 

American Academy for Cerebrai FalHy 
1255 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 

American Association for Gifted Children 
15 Oramercy Park 
New York, NY 10003 

American Cancer Society. Inc, 
777 Third Ave. 
New York. NY 10017 

American Council of the Blind. Inc, 
106 N.E. 2nd St/ 
Oklahoma City. OK 73104 

American Diabetes Association. Inc. 

1 West 48th St, ... ........ 

New York. NY 10020 

American Foundation for thcs Blind 

15 W. 16th St. 

New York. NY 1001 1 ^ 



American Rehabilitaiiori Counseling 

Association \ 
5203 Leesburg Pikel Suite 400 
. Falls Chn ,u VA 22041 

Association for Children wiih Learning Disabilities 
5225 Grace St, ^ \ 
Piiisburgh, PA 15236 

Braille Institute of America, Ipc, 
741 North Vermont Ave. 
^^Los Angeles, CA 90029 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Deparimeni of Education 

4A) 6th St., S.W. ^ . ""\. 

Washington, DC 20202 

Closer Look-National Information Center 

fdr jhe Handicapped 
Box 1492 . ' 
Washington, DC 20013 

Conference of Executives of American Schools 

for the Deaf ' 
5034 Wisconsin Avf„ N,W. 
Washington, DC 20016 



American Heart Association, Inc. 

44 E. 23rd St. 

New York, NY 10010 

American Lung Association 

1740 Bfoadway 

New York, NY 10019 

As*?ocintion for Education of the Visually 

Handicapped 
1604^ Spruce St. 
Philadelphia. PA 19103 

- ^ 

Arl^rican Printing House for the Biind 
P.O/Box 6085 ^ 
LouLMlle, KY 40206 i 



Convention of American Instructors of the 

Deaf . ' 

5034 Wiseonsirf Ave:, N,W^ 
Washington, DC 20016 

Council for Exceptional CHj^ldren 
1920 Associat'on Dr. 
^ -on, VA :209I 

Council of Organi7.ations Serving the Deaf 
Box 894 

Columbia, MD 21044 

Cystic Fibrosis Foundation . ; 

3379 Peachtree Road, N.E, 
Atlanta, OA 30326 
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Disability Rights Center 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 1124 

Washington, DC 20036 

Epilepsy Fdundatioti of America 
1828 L^St,, N,W., Suite 406 
Washington, DC 20036 

Exceptional Parents 
63S Madii on Ave, 
New York, NY 10022 



Mental Health Materials Center 

419 Park Ave., S. , ' 

New York, NY 10016 ' ■ 

Muscular Dystrophy Association, Ihc, 

810 7th Ave, 

New York, NY 10019 

National Accreditation Council for Agencies 

Serving the Blind and Visually Handicapped 
79, Madison Ave., Suite 1406 
New York, NY 10016 



FedertTtlon of the Handicapped, Inc, 
211 West 14th St. 
New York, NY 10011 



National Amputation Foundation 
12-45 150th St, 
Whitestone, NY 11357 



Information Center for Hearing, Speech. 

and Disorders of Human Communication 
310 Harriet l ane Home 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
Baltimore, MD 21205 

International Association of Parents of the 

Deaf, Inc, 
814 Thayer Ave. , ' 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

International Society for Rehabilitation . 

of the Disabled 
219 44th 
New York, NY 10017 

Junior National Association of the Deaf. 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Ave., N.E, \ 
Washington, DC 20002 ^ 



Library of Congres.s 

Division for the Blind & Phys 

Handicapped, 

1291 Taylor St., N.W. 

Washnigton, DC 20542 

Mains'tream, Inc, 
1200 15th St., N.W/ 
Washington, DC 20005 



Natiotial Association for Brain-Injured 

Children, Inc, 
48 New Port Ave, 
Braintrpe, MA 02185 



National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Ave, 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencie! 
814 Thayer Ave. " ' t 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

National Association for Mental Tfealth, Inc. 
J800 North Kent St/ / . 

Arlington, VA 22209 . / - 

National .Association of the 'Physically Handicapped, 

Inc, * ' 

76 Elm St. ^ % i 

London, OH 43140 " 

National Association for Retarded Children / ' * 
2709 Avenue E, East , . . , / 
Arlington, TX 76011 , ^ 

National Blindness Information Center 
pupont Circle Building, Suite 212 
1J46 Connecticut Ave., N.W/ r ^ 

Washington, DC 20036 



Mental Health Association 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 



National Braille Association 
85 Godwin Ave. 
Midland Park, NJ 07432 



National Center for Deaf Blind Youths & 

Adults 
105 5th Ave, 

New Hyde Park, NY 11040 

National Center for Law & the Deaf 
7th ^Florida Ave:, N.E, . . 

Washington, DC 20002 ' _ 

National Center for Law & the Handicapped, 
Inc, 

1235 North Eddy St. 
South 6end, IN 46617 

National Education Association 
Instruction and ProfeHsional Development 
1201 16th St., N,W, : - ^ " 
' Washingtori, DC 20036 

National Epilepsy League, Inc, ^ 

222 North Michigan Ave., 5th Fbor ' ' 

Chicago, I L 6060 U 

National Hederation of the Blind 

218 Randolph Hotel Buildipg i ^ 

Des^ Moines, I A 50309 \ ^ 

National Hemophilia FoundatioiT - 
^ 25 West 39th St ' " 
New York, NY 10018 

National InforrAation and Referral Service 

for Autistic &^Autistic-Like ^Persons \ 
101 Ri9hmond St. 

Huntington, WV 25702 \' 

National Industries forlhe Blind I 
1455 Broad St. ' . ^ ^ / 
Bloomfield, IL 07003 ^ - . 



National Institute for Mental Health 
5451 Wisconsin Ave. 
Chevy Chase, MD 20015 



National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

205 E. 42nd St^ 

New Yprk, NY iOOl^^ 



Natfonal Paraplegia Boundation 
333 N, Michigaii Ave. 
ChicagorlLn6060J 



'Nati6nal Rehabilitation Association 
^ 1522. K St, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

' National Society for AutisticChildren 
"621 Gtntral Ave. 

'Albany, NY 12206' / 

National Sdciety for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc. 
^ 79 Madison ^ve. ^ . 

^^iw Ydrk, NY^ 10016 

C 

National Wheelchair Athletic Association 

40-24 62nd St, ^ / ^ J. 

Wo^slde, N% 1 1377 ^ ^ 

New England Regional Spinal Cord ^injury Center 
University Hospital 
75 E. Newton St. ^ 

Boston, MA 021 18 ^ , 

' \ ^ C 

Northwestern Memorial Hospital & Rehabilitation 

Institute of Cliicago^ 
401 E. Ohio St. ^ ■ / 

Chicago, IL 60611 

Office for Handicapped Individuals ' 
Department of Education 
400 Maryland Ave./S.W/ 
Room^l06, Switzer Bldg.' 
Washington, DC 20202 

President's Committee on Employment rof the 

Handicapped 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, DC 20210 

President's Committee on Mentar Retardation 
Washington^ DC 20201 

Recording for the Blind, Inc, ' 
215 E, 58th St, 

New York; NY^M0022 , , 

Regional Spinal Cord Injury Center & Department 

of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
University of "Minnesota Hospitals 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

R^istry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc, 
P p. Box 1339 , ^ 

Washington, DC 20013 



tocky Mountain Spinal Cord Injury System 
Craig Hospital 

3425 Clarkson '\ - > 

Englewood, CO HOMO * \ 

Santa Clara Valley MetHcal Cemer 
California Regional Spinal Cord Injury Care 



System 



fnstiiutc for Medical Resea^reh^ 
751 S, Baspom Ave: H;8 
San Joj^e, CA 95f2H ' . 



Spina Bifida Association of America 
m Dtarborn, Suite 319 
Chicago, IL 60604 » ^ 

^United Cerebral Palsy Association 

66 E. 34ih St, 

New York. NY 10016 

United Ostomy Association 
III! Wilshirc Blvd; 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 



Societv for the Rehai^ilitation of the raciallv 

Disligured, Inc/ 
550 first Ave. ^ 
/ew York, NyKiOOI6 

y ■ 

S-pain RehabiliiaiioR-Center 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 
'i:7i7 6th Ave.,'S. ' " . 
Birmingham, ^iL, 35233 > 

I ■ ■ / s - 



United States Wheelchair Sports Fund 
40-24 62nd St, 
Woodside, NY 11377 

University of Washington 
Departnient of Rehabilitation Medicine 
CC8I4 University Hospital 
Seattle. WA 98! 95 
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